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CHAPTER XLV. 





HE mighty reflux, which, after 
a short struggle, overpowered 
the rush of water from the 


= windows, and carried Grace 
= Carden’s helpless body away 
‘ from the tree, drove her of 
Fs course back towards the 


houses, and she was whirled 
past Little’s window with fear- 


e ful velocity, just as he was 
== going to leap into the flood, 


and perish in an insane at- 


== tempt to save her. With a 

; loud ery he seized her by her 
& long floating hair, and tried to 
a draw her in at the window; 
= but the mighty water pulled 


her from him fiercely, and all 
but dragged him in after her ; 
he was only saved by clutch- 


ing the side of the wall with his left hand: the flood was like some vast 
solid body drawing against him ; and terror began to seize on his heart. 
He ground his teeth ; he set his knee against the horizontal projection of 
the window; and that freed his left hand ; he suddenly seized her arm 
with it, and, clutching it violently, ground his tee:h together, and, throw- 
ing himself backward with a jerk, tore her out of the water by an effort 
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almost superhuman. Such was the force exerted by the torrent on one 
side, and the desperate lover on the other, that not her shoes only, but 
her stockings, though gartered, were torn off her in that fierce struggle. 

He had her in his arms, and cried aloud, and sobbed over her, and 
kissed her wet cheeks, her lank hair, and her wet clothes, in a wild 
rapture. He went on kissing her and sobbing over her so wildly and so 
long, that Coventry, who had at first exulted with him at her rescue, 
began to rage with jealousy. 

‘‘ Please remember she is my wife,” he shrieked: ‘don’t take 
advantage of her condition, villain.”’ 

‘Your wife, you scoundrel! You stole her from me once ; now come 
and take her from me again. Why didn’t you save her? She was as 
near to you. You let her die: she lives by me, and for me, and I for 
her.”” With this he kissed her again, and held her to his bosom. ‘‘ D’ye 
see that? liar! coward! villain!” 

Even across that tremendous body of rushing death, from which 
neither was really safe, both rivals’ eyes gleamed hate at each other. 

The wild beasts that a flood drives together on to some little eminence, 
lay down their natures, and the panther crouches and whimpers beside 
the antelope: but these were men, and could entertain the fiercest of 
human passions in the very jaws of death. 

To be sure it was but for a moment ; a new danger soon brought them 
both to their senses: an elm-tree whirling past grazed Coventry's plane- 
tree ; it was but a graze, yet it nearly shook him off into the flood, and 
he yelled with fear: almost at the same moment a higher wave swept 
into Little’s room, and the rising water set everything awash, and burst 
over him as he kneeled with Grace. He got up drenched and half blinded 
with the turbid water, and, taking Grace in his arms, waded waist-high 
to his bed, and laid her down on it. 

It was a moment of despair. Death had”emtered that chamber in a 
new, unforeseen, and inevitable form. The ceiling was low, the water 
was rising steadily ; the bedstead floated; his chest of drawers floated, 
though his rifle and pistols lay on it, and the top drawers were full of 
these tools he always had about him: in a few minutes the rising water 
must inevitably jam Grace and him against the ceiling, and drown them 
like rats in a hole. 

Fearful as the situation was, a sickening horror was added to it by 
the horrible smell of the water; it had a foul and appalling odour, a 
compound of earthiness and putrescence; it smelt like a newly opened 
grave ; it paralysed like a serpent’s breath. 

Stout as young Little’s heart was, it fainted now, when he saw his 
bedstead, and his drawers, and his chairs, all slowly rising towards the 
ceiling, lifted by that cold, putrescent, liquid death. 

But all men, and even animals, possess greater powers of mind, as 
well as of body, than they ever exert, unless compelled by dire necessity : 
and it would have been strange indeed if a heart so staunch, and a brain 
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so inventive, as Little’s, had let his darling die like a rat drowned in a 
hole—without some new and masterly attempt first made to save her. 

To that moment of horror and paralysis succeeded an activity of mind 
and body almost incredible. He waded to the drawers, took his rifle, 
and fired both barrels at one place in the ceiling, bursting a hole, and 
cutting a narrow joist almost in two. Then he opened a drawer, got an 
axe and a saw out, and tried to wade to the bed; but the water now took 
him off his feet, and he had to swim to it instead; he got on it, and with 
his axe and his saw he contrived to paddle the floating bed under the hole 
in the ceiling, and then with a few swift and powerful blows of his axe 
soon enlarged that aperture sufficiently: but, at that moment, the water 
carried the bedstead away from the place. 

He set to work with his saw and axe, and paddled back again. 

Grace, by this time, was up on her knees, and in a voice, the sudden 
firmness of which surprised and delighted him, asked if she could help. 

‘* Yes,” said he, “you can. On with my coat.” 

It lay on the bed. She helped him on with it, and then he put his 
axe and saw into the pockets, and told her to take hold of his skirt. 

He drew himself up through the aperture, and Grace, holding his 
skirts with her hands and the bed with her feet, climbed adroitly on to 
the head of the bed—a French bed made of mahogany—and Henry drew 
her through the aperture. 

They were now on the false ceiling, and nearly jammed against the 
roof: Little soon hacked a great hole in that, just above the parapet, and 
they crawled out upon the gutter. 

They were now nearly as high as Coventry on his tree; but their 
house was rocking, and his tree was firm. 

In the next house were heard the despairing shrieks of poor creatures, 
who saw no way of evading their fate ; yet the way was as open to them 
as to this brave pair. 

‘Oh, my angel,” said Grace, ‘“‘save them. Then, if you die, you go 
to God.” ° 

“‘ All right,” said Henry. ‘‘ Come on.” 

They darted down the gutter to the next house. Little hacked a hole 
in the slates, and then.in the wood-work, and was about to jump in, when 
the house he had just left tumbled all to pieces, like a hotise of sugar, and 
the débris went floating by, including the bedstead that had helped to 
save them. 

‘Oh, God!” cried Little, ‘‘ this house will go next; run on to the 
last one.” 

‘‘ No, Henry, I would rather die with you than live alone. Don’t be 
frightened for me, my angel. Save lives, and trust to Jesus.” 

“‘ All right,” said Little ; but his voice trembled now. 

He jumped in, hacked a hole in the ceiling, and yelled to the inmates 
to give him their hands. 

There was a loud cry of male and female voices. 

1—3 
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‘‘ My child first,” cried a woman, and threw up an infant, which Litile 
caught, and handed to Grace. She held it, wailing, to her breast. 

Little dragged five more souls up. Grace helped them out, and they 
ran along the gutter to the last house, without saying ‘‘ Thank you.”’ 

The house was rocking. Little and Grace went on to the next, and 
he smashed the roof in, and then the ceiling, and Grace and he were 
getting the people out, when the house they had just left melted away, 
all but a chimney-stack, which adhered in jagged dilapidation to the 
house they were now upon. 

They were now upon the last. Little hacked furiously through the roof 
and ceiling, and got the people out: and now twenty-seven souls crouched 
in the gutter, or hung about the roof of this one house; some praying, 
but most of them whining and wailing. 

‘«« What is the use howling ?”’ groaned Little. 

‘He then drew his Grace to his panting bosom and his face was full 
of mortal agony. 

She consoled him. ‘Never mind, my angel. God has seen you. 
He is good to us, and lets us die together.” 

At this moment the house gave a rock, and there was a fresh burst of 
wailing. 

This, connected with his own fears, enraged Henry. 

‘“‘Be quiet,” said he, sternly. ‘‘ Why can’t you die decently, like 
your betters ?”’ 

Then he bent his head in noble silence over his beloved, and devoured 
her features as those he might never see again. 

At this moment was heard a sound like the report of a gun; a large 
tree, whirled down by the flood, struck the plane-tree just below the fork, 
and cut it in two, as promptly as a scythe would go through a carrot. 

It drove the upper part along, and, going with it, kept it perpendicular 
for some time: the white face and glaring eyes of Frederick Coventry 
sailed past those despairing, lovers ; he made a wild clutch at them, then 
sank in the boiling current, and was hurried away. 

This appalling incident silenced all who saw it, fora moment. Then 
they began to wail louder than ever. 

But Little started to his feet, and cried ‘‘ Hurrah!” 

There was a general groan. 

‘* Hold your tongues,” he roared. ‘‘ I’ve got good news for you. The 
water was ovet the top windows; now it is an inch lower. The reservoir 
must be empty by now. The water will go down as fast as it rose. 
Keep quiet for two minutes, and you will see.”’ 

Then no more was heard, but the whimpering of the women, and, 
every now and then, the voice of Little; he hung over the parapet, and 
reported every half-minute the decline of the water; it subsided with 
strange rapidity as he had foreseen. 

In three minutes after he had noticed the first decline, he took Grace 
down through the roof, on to the second floor. 
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When Grace and Henry got there, they started with dismay : the danger 
was not over: the front wall was blown clean out by the water ; all but a 
great jagged piece shaped like a crescent, and it seemed a miracle that the 
roof thus weakened and crowded with human beings, had not fallen in. 

‘* We must get out of this,” said Little. ‘It all hangs together by a 
thread.” 

He called the others down from the roof, and tried to get down by 
the staircase, but it was broken into sections and floating about. 

Then he cut into the floor near the wall, and, to his infinite surprise, 
found the first floor within four feet of him. The flood had lifted it 
bodily, more than six feet. 

He dropped on to it, and made Grace let herself down to him, he 
holding her round the waist, and landing her light as a feather. 

Henry then hacked through the door, which was jammed tight; and, 
the water subsiding, presently the wrecks of the staircase left off floating, 
and stuck in the mud and water: by this means they managed to get 
down, and found themselves in a layer of mud, and stones, and débris, 
alive and dead, such as no imagination had hitherto conceived. 

Dreading, however, to remain in a house so disembowelled within, and 
so shattered without, that it seemed to survive by mere cohesion of mortar, 
he begged Grace to put her arm round his neck, and then lifted her and 
carried her out into the night. 

‘*‘ Take me home to papa, my angel,’’ said she. 

He said he would; and tried to find his way to the road which he 
knew led up the hill to Woodbine Villa. But all landmarks were gone ; 
houses, trees, hedges, all swept away; roads covered three feet thick 
with rocks, and stones, and bricks, and carcasses. The pleasant valley 
was one horrid quagmire, in which he could take few steps, burdened as 
he was, without sticking, or stumbling against some sure sign of destruc- 
tion and death: within the compass of fifty yards he found a steam- 
boiler and its appurtenances (they must have weighed some tons, yet 
they had been driven more than a mile), and a dead cow, and the body 
of a waggon turned upside down: [the wheels-of this same waggon were 
afterwards found fifteen miles from the body]. 

He began to stagger and pant. 

‘Let me walk, my angel,” said Grace. ‘I’m not a baby.” 

She held his hand tight, and tried to walk with him step by step. Her 
white feet shone in the pale moonlight. 

They made for rising ground, and were rewarded by finding the débris 
less massive. 

‘‘ The flood must have been narrow hereabouts,” said Henry. ‘‘ We 
shall soon be clear of it, I hope.”’ 

Soon after this, they came under a short but sturdy oak that had 
survived ; and, entangled in its close and crooked branches, was something 
white. They came nearer; it was a dead body: some poor man or 
woman hurried from sleep to Eternity. 
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They shuddered and crawled on, still making for higher ground, but 
sore perplexed. 

Presently they heard a sort of sigh. They went towards it, and found 
a poor horse stuck at an angle; his efforts to escape being marred by a 
heavy stone to which he was haltered. 

Henry patted him, and encouraged him, and sawed through his 
halter: then he struggled up, but Henry held him, and put Grace on 
him. She sat across him and held on by the mane. 

The horse, being left to himself, turned back a little, and crossed the 
quagmire till he got into a bridle-road, and this landed them high and dry 
on the turnpike. 

Here they stopped, and, by one impulse, embraced each other, and 
thanked God for their wonderful escape. 

But soon Henry’s exultation took a turn that shocked Grace’s religious 
sentiments, which recent acquaintances had strengthened. 

** Yes,”” he cried, ‘‘now I believe that God really does interpose in 
earthly things ; I believe everything; yesterday I believed nothing. The 

‘one villain is swept away, and we two are miraculously saved. Now 

we can marry to-morrow—no, to-day, for it is past midnight. Oh, how 
good He is, especially for killing that scoundrel out of our way. Without 
his death, what was life worth tome? But now—O heavens! is it all 
a dream? Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!”’ 

‘‘Oh, Henry, my love!”’ said Grace, imploringly, ‘‘ pray, pray, do 
not offend Him, by rejoicing at such a moment over the death, perhaps 
the everlasting death, of a poor, sinful fellow-creature.”’ 

** All right, dearest. Only don’t let us descend to hypocrisy. I thank 
heaven he is dead, and so do you.” 

‘* Pray, don’t say so.” 

‘‘ Well, I won’t: let him go. Death settles all accounts. Did you 
see me stretch out my hand to save him ?”’ 

‘‘T did, my angel, and it was like you: you are the noblest and the 
greatest creature that ever was, or ever will be.” 

‘‘ The silliest, you mean. I wondered at myself, next minute. Fancy 
me being such an idiot as to hold out a hand to save him, and so wither 
both our lives—yours and mine ; but I suppose it is against nature not 
to hold out ahand. Well, no harm came of it, thank heaven.”’ 

‘Let us talk of ourselves,” said Grace, lovingly. ‘‘ My darling, let 
no harsh thought mar the joy of this hour. You have saved my life again. 
Well, then, it is doubly yours. Here, looking on that death we have just 
escaped, I devote myself to you. You don’t know how I love you; but 
you shall. I adore you.” 

‘*T love you better still.” 

‘You do not: you can’t. It is the one thing I can beat you at, and 
I will.” 

‘Try. When will you be mine ?’’ 

“Tam yours. But, if you mean when will I marry you, why, when- 
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ever you please. We have suffered too cruelly, and loved too dearly, for 
me to put you off a single day for affectations and vanities. When you 
please, my own.” 

At this Henry kissed her little white feet with rapture, and kept 
kissing them, at intervals, all the rest of the way: and the horrors of the 
night ended, to these two, in unutterable rapture, as they paced slowly 
along to Woodbine Villa, with hearts full of wonder, gratitude, and joy. 

Here they found lights burning, and learned from a servant that 
Mr. Carden was gone down to the scene of the flood in great agitation. 

Henry told Grace not to worry herself, for that he would find him and 
relieve his fears. 

He then made Grace promise to go to bed at once, and to lie within 
blankets. She didn’t like that idea, but consented. ‘It is my duty to 
obey you now, in everything,’’ said she. 

Henry left her, and ran down to the Town Hall. 

He was in that glorious state of bliss, in which noble minds long to do 
good actions; and the obvious thing to do was to go and comfort the 
living survivors by the terrible disaster he had so narrowly escaped. 

He found but one policeman there ; the rest, and Ransome at their 
head, were doing their best, all but two, drowned on their beat in the very 
town of Hillsborough. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


Rovnp a great fire in the Town Hall were huddled a number of half-naked 
creatures, who had been driven out of their dilapidated homes ; some of 
them had seen children or relatives perish in the flood they had themselves 
so narrowly escaped, and were bemoaning them with chattering teeth. 

Little spoke them a word of comfort, promised them all clothes as 
soon as the shops should open, and hurried off to the lower part of the 
town in search of Ransome. 

He soon found the line the flood had taken. Between Poma Bridge 
and Hillsborough it had wasted itself considerably in a broad valley, but 
still it had gone clean through Hillsborough twelve feet high, demolishing 
and drowning. Its terrible progress was marked by a layer of mud a foot 
thick, dotted with rocks, trees, wrecks of houses, machinery, furniture, 
barrels, mattresses, carcasses of animals, and dead bodies, most of them 
stark naked, the raging flood having torn their clothes off their backs. 

Four corpses and two dead horses were lying in a lake of mud about 
the very door of the railway-station; three of them were females in 
absolute nudity. The fourth was a male, with one stocking on. This 
proved to be Hillsbro’ Harry, warned in vain up at Damflask. When he 
actually heard the flood come hissing, he had decided, on the whole, to 
dress, and had got the length of that one stocking, when the flying lake 
cut short his vegetation. 
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Not far from this, Little found Ransome, working like a horse, with the 
tear in his eye. 

He uttered a shout of delight and surprise, and, taking Little by both 
shoulders, gazed earnestly at him, and said, ‘‘ Can this be a living man I 
see?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I am alive,” said Little, ‘‘but I had to work for it: feel my 
clothes.” 

** Why, they are drier than mine.” 

‘‘Ay; yet I have been in water to the throat; the heat of my body 
and my great exertions dried them. I'll tell you all another day: now 
show me how to do a bit of good; for it is not one nor two thousand 
pounds I'll stick at this night.”’ 

‘*Come on.” 

Strange sights they saw that night. They found a dead body curled 
round the top frame of a lamp-post, and, in the suburbs, another jammed 
between a beam and the wall of a house. 

They found some houses with the front wall carried clean away, and, 
on the second floor, such of the inmates as had survived huddled together 
in their night-clothes, unable to get down. These, Ransome and his men 
speedily relieved from their situation. 

And now came in word that the whole village of Poma Bridge had 
been destroyed. 

Little, with Ransome and his men, hurried on at these sad tidings as 
fast as the mud and ruins would allow, and, on the way, one of the police- 
men trod on something soft. It was the body of a woman, embedded 
in the mud. 

A little farther they saw, at some distance, two cottages in a row, 
both gutted and emptied. An old man was alone in one, seated on the 
ground-floor in the deep mud. 

_ They went to him, and asked what they could do for him. 

‘Do? Why, let me die,” said he. 

They tried to encourage him; but he answered them in words that 
showed how deeply old Shylock’s speech is founded in nature. 

‘¢ Let the water take me,—it has taken all I had.” 

When they asked after his neighbours, he said he believed they were 
all drowned. Unluckily for him, he had been out when the flood came. 

Little clambered into the other cottage, and found a little boy and girl 
_ placidly asleep in a cupboard upstairs. 

Little yelled with delight, and kissed them, and cuddled them, as if they 
had been his own, so sweet was it to see their pretty innocent faces, spared 
by death. The boy kissed him in return, and told him the room had been 
full of water, and dada and mamma had gone out at the window, and they 
themselves had floated in the bed so high he had put his little sister on the 
top shelf, and got on it himself, and then they had both felt very sleepy. 

‘‘You are a dear good boy, and I take you into custody,” said 
Ransome, in a broken voice. 
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Judge if this pair were petted up at the Town Hall. 

At Poma Bridge the devastation was horrible. The flood had 
bombarded a row of fifty houses, and demolished them so utterly that 
only one arch of one cellar remained ; the very foundations were torn up, 
and huge holes of incredible breadth and depth bored by the furious 
eddies. 

Where were the inhabitants ? 

Ransome stood and looked, and shook like a man in an ague. 

‘* Little,” said he, ‘this is awful. Nobody in Hillsborough dreams 


- the extent of this calamity. I dread the dawn of day. There must be 


scores of dead bodies hidden in this thick mud, or perhaps swept through 
Hillsborough into the very sea.”’ 

A little farther, and they came to the ‘¢ Reindeer,’’ where he had 
heard the boon companions singing—over their graves; for that night, 
long before the cock did craw, or the day daw’, their mouths were full 
of water and mud, and not the barley-bree. 

To know their fate needed but a glance at the miserable, shattered, 
gutted, fragment of the inn that stood. There was a chimney, a triangular 
piece of roof, a quarter of the inside of one second-floor room, with all 
the boards gone, and half the joists gone, and the others either hanging 
down perpendicularly or sticking up at an angle of forty-five. Even on 
the side farthest from the flood the water had hacked and ploughed away 
the wall so deeply, that the miserable wreck had a jagged waist, no bigger 
in proportion than a wasp’s. 

Not far from this amazing ruin was a little two-storied house, whose 
four rooms looked exactly as four rooms are represented in section on the 
stage, the front wall having been blown clean away, and the furniture 
and inmates swept out; the very fender and fire-irons had been carried 
away: a birdcage, a clock, and a grate were left hanging to the three 
walls. 

As a part of this village stood on high ground, the survivors were 
within reach of relief; and Little gave a policeman orders to buy clothes 
at the shop, and have them charged to him. 

This done, he begged Ransome to cross the water, and relieve the 
poor wretches who had escaped so narrowly with him. Ransome con- 
sented at once ; but then came a difficulty,—the bridge; like every bridge 
that the flying lake had struck, was swept away. However, the stream 
was narrow, and, as they were already muddy to the knee, they found a 
place where the miscellaneous ruin made stepping-stones, and by passing 
first on to a piece of masonry, and from that to a broken water-wheel, and 
then on to a rock, they got across. : 

They passed the coiner’s house. It stood on rather high ground, and 
had got off cheap. The water had merely carried away the doors and 
windows, and washed every moveable out of it. 

Ransome sighed. ‘ Poor Shifty!’’ said he. ‘ You'll never play us 
another trick. What an end for a man of your abilities! ”’ 

1—s5 
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And now the day began to dawn, and that was fortunate, for otherwise 
they could hardly have found the house they were going to.” 

On the way to it they came on two dead bodies, an old man of eighty 
and a child scarce a week old. One fate had united these extremes ot 
human life, the ripe sheaf and the spring bud. It transpired aftérwards 
that they had been drowned ‘in different parishes. Death, that brought 
these together, disunited hundreds. Poor Dolman’s body was found scarce 
a mile from his house, but his wife’s eleven miles on the other side of 
Hillsborough ; and this wide separation of those, who died in one place 
by one death, was constant, and a pitiable feature of the tragedy. 

At last they got to the house, and Little shuddered at the sight of it ; 
here not only was the whole front wall taken out, but a part of the back 
wall ; the jagged chimneys of the next house still clung to this miserable 
shell, whose upper floors were slanting sieves, and on its lower was a 
deep layer of mud, with the carcass of a huge sow lying on it, washed 
in there all the way from Hatfield village. 

The people had all run away from the house, and no wonder, for it 
seemed incredible that it could stand a single moment longer; never had 
ruin come so close to demolition and then stopped. 

There was nothing to be done here, and Ransome went back to Hills 
borough keeping this side the water. 

Daybreak realized his worst fears: between Poma Bridge and the 
first suburb of Hillsborough the place was like a battle-field; not that 
many had been drowned on the spot, but that, drowned all up the valley 
by the flood at its highest, they had been brought down and deposited 
in the thick layer of mud left by the abating waters. 

Some were cruelly gashed and mangled by the hard objects with 
which they had come in contact. 

Others wore a peaceful expression and had colour in their cheeks. 
One drew tears from both these valiant men. It was a lovely little: girl, 
with her little hands before her face to keep out the sight of death. 

Here and there a hand or a ghastly face appearing above the mud 
showed how many must be hidden altogether, and Ransome hurried home 
to get more assistance to disinter the dead. ; 

Just before the suburb of Allerton the ground is a dead flat, and here 
the flying lake had covered a space a mile broad, doing frightful damage 
to property, but not much to life, because wherever it expanded it shallowed 
in proportion., 

In part of this flat a gentleman had a beautiful garden and pleasure- 
grounds overnight : they were now under water and their appearance was 
incredible ; the flood expanding here, and then contracting, had grounded 
large objects and left small ones floating. In one part of the garden it 
had landed a large wheat-rick, which now stood as if it belonged there, 
though it had been built five miles off. 

In another part was an inverted summer-house and a huge water- 
wheel, both of them great travellers that night, 
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In the large fish-pond, now much fuller than usual, floated a wheel- 
barrow, a hair mattress, an old wooden cradle, and an enormous box 
or chest. 

Little went splashing through the water to examine the cradle ; he was 
richly rewarded. He found a little child in it awake, but perfectly happy, 
and enjoying the fluttering birds. above and the buoyant bed below, whose 
treacherous nature was unknown to him. This incident the genius of 
my friend Mr. Millais is about to render immortal. 

Little’s shout of delight brought Ransome splashing over directly. 

They took up the cradle and contents to carry it home, when all of a 
sudden Ransome’s eye. detected a finger protruding through a hole in 
the box. 

‘‘ Hallo!” said he. ‘* Why, there’s a body inside that box.” 

‘* Good heavens!’ said Little, ‘‘ he may be alive.” 

With that he made a rush and went in over head and ears. 

‘“‘ Confound it,’’ said he, as soon as he got his breath. But, being in 
for it now, he swam to the box, and dcgiceies behind it shoved it before 
him to Ransome’s feet. 

Ransome tried to open it, but it shut with a spring. However, there 
were air-holes, and still this finger sticking out of one—for a signal no 
doubt. 

‘* Are ye alive or dead ?’’ shouted Ransome to the box. 

‘‘ Let me out and you'll see,” replied the box; and the sound seemed 
to issue from the bowels of the earth. 

Little had his hatchet in his pocket and set to work to try and open 
it. The occupant assisted him with advice how to proceed, all which 
advice sounded subterraneous. 

‘Hold your jaw,” said Little. ‘Do you think you can teach me?” 

By a considerable exertion of strength as well.as skill, he at last got 
the box open, and discovered the occupant seated pale and chattering, 
with his knees tucked up. 

The two men lent him a hand to help him up; Ransome gave a slight 
start, and then expressed the warmest satisfaction. 

‘Thank heaven!” said he. ‘‘ Shake hands, old fellow. I’m down- 
right glad. I’ve been groaning over you; but I might have known you'd 
find some way to slip out of trouble. Mr. Little, this-is the Shifty him- 
self. Please put your arm under his; he is as strong as iron, and as 
slippery as an eel.” 

The Shifty, hearing this account given of himself, instantly collapsed, 
and made himself weak as water, and tottered from one of his guards to 
the other in turn. 

‘‘T was all that once, Mr. Ransome,” said he, in a voice that became 
suddenly as feeble as his body ; ‘‘ but this fearful night has changed me. 
Miraculously preserved from destruction, I have renounced my errors, 
and vowed to lead a new life. Conduct me at once to a clergyman, that 
I may confess and repent, and disown my past life with horror; then 
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swear me in a special constable, and let me have the honour of acting 
under your orders, and of co-operating with you, sir”’ (to Little), “in your 
Christian and charitable acts. Let me go about with you, gentlemen, and 
relieve the sufferings of others, as you have relieved mine.” 

‘“‘ There !’’ said Ransome, proudly; ‘‘ there’s a man for you. He 
knows every move of the game,—can patter like an archbishop.” So 
saying, he handcuffed the Shifty with such enthusiasm, that the convert 
swore a horrible oath at him. 

Ransome apologized, and beckoning a constable, handed him the 
Shifty. 

“Take him to the Town Hall, and give him every comfort. He is 
Number one.” 

This man’s escape was not so strange as it appeared. The flood never 
bombarded his house,—he was only on the hem of it. It rose and filled 
his house, whereupon he bored three holes in his great chest, and got in. 
He washed about the room till the abating flood contracted, and then it 
sucked him and his box out of window. He got frightened, and let the 
lid down, and so drifted about till at last he floated into the hands of 
justice. 


Little and Ransome carried the child away, and it was conveyed to 
the hospital, and a healthy nurse assigned it. 

Ransome prevailed on Little to go home, change his wet clothes, and 
lie down for an hour or two. He consented, but first gave Ransome an 
order to lay out a thousand pounds, at his expense, in relief of the 
sufferers. 

Then he went home, sent a messenger to ‘‘ Raby Hall’”’ that he was 
all right, took off his clothes, rolled exhausted into bed, and slept till the 
afternoon. 

At four o’clock he rose, got into a hansom, and drove up to ‘* Wood- 
bine Villa,” the happiest man in England. 

He inquired for Miss Carden. The man said he believed she was not 
up; but would inquire. 

‘‘ Do,” said Little. ‘‘ Tell her who it is. I'll wait in the dining- 
room.”’ 

He walked into the dining-room before the man could object, and 
there he found a sick gentleman, with Dr. Amboyne and a surgeon 
examining him. The patient lay on a sofa, extremely pale, and groaning 
with pain. 

One glance sufficed. It was Frederick Coventry. 


— a 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘‘ Wuat! you alive ?”’ said Little, staring. 

‘¢ Alive, and that is all,’ said Coventry. ‘‘ Pray excuse me for not 
dying to please you.” 

Ere Little could reply, Mr. Carden, who had heard of his arrival, 
looked in from the library, and beckoned him in. 

When they were alone, he began by giving the young man his hand, 
and then thanked him warmly for his daughter. ‘You have shown 
yourself a hero in courage. Now go one step farther; be a hero in 
fortitude and self-denial; that unhappy man in the next room is her 
husband ; like you, he risked his life to save her. He tells me he 
heard the dam was going to burst, and came instantly with a ladder to 
rescue her. He was less fortunate than you, and failed to rescue her; 
less fortunate than you again, he has received a mortal injury in that 
attempt. It was I who found him ; I went down, distracted with anxiety, 
to look for my daughter; I found this poor creature jammed tight 
between the tree he was upon, and a quantity of heavy timber that had 
accumulated, and rested against a bank. We released him with great 
difficulty. It was a long time before he could speak ; and then, his first 
inquiry was after her. Show some pity for an erring man, Mr. Little ; 
some consideration for my daughter’s reputation. Let him die in peace : 
his spine is broken ; he can’t live many days.” 

Little heard all this, and looked down on the ground for some time in 
silence. At last he said firmly, ‘‘ Mr. Carden, I would not be inhuman to 
a dying man; but you were always his friend, and never mine. Let me 
see her, and I'll tell her what you say, and take her advice.” 

‘You shall see her, of course; but not just now. She is in bed, 
attended by a Sister of Charity, whom she telegraphed for.”’ 

‘*Can I see that lady ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly.” 

Sister Gratiosa was sent for, and, in reply to Little’s anxious inquiries, 
told him that Sister Amata had been very much shaken by the terrible 
events of the night, and absolute repose was necessary to her: in further 
conversation she told him she was aware of Sister Amata’s unhappy story, 
and had approved her retirement from Hillsborough, under all the 
circumstances ; but that now, after much prayer to God for enlighten- 
ment, she could not but think it was the Sister’s duty, as a Christian 
woman, to stay at home and nurse the afflicted man, whose name she 
bore, and above all devote herself to his spiritual welfare. 

‘‘Oh, that is your notion, is it?” said Henry. ‘Then you are no 
friend of mine.”’ 

‘*‘T am no enemy of yours, nor of any man, I hope. May I ask you 
one question, without offence ?”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 
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‘* Have you prayed to God to guide you in this difficulty ?” 

“io.” 

‘* Then seek His throne without delay ; and, until you have done so, 
do not rashly condemn my views of this matter, since I have sought for 
wisdom where alone it is to be found.” 

Henry chafed under this ; but he commanded his temper, though with 
difficulty, and said, ‘‘ Will you take a line to her from me ?” 

The Sister hesitated. ‘‘I don’t know whether I ought,” said she. 

‘** Oh, then the old game of intercepting letters is to be played.” 

**Not by me: after prayer I shall be able to say yes or no to your 
request. At present, being at a distance from my Superior, I- must needs 
hesitate.” 

‘Right and wrong must have made very little impression on your 
mind, if you don’t know whether you ought to take a letter to a woman, 
from a man who has just saved her life—or not.” 

The lady coloured high, curtsied, and retired, without a word. 

Little knew enough of human nature to see that the Sister would not 
pray against feminine spite : he had now a dangerous enemy in the house, 
and foresaw that Grace would be steadily worked on through her religious 
sentiments. 

He went away, sick with disappointment, jealousy, and misgivings, 
hired a carriage, and drove at once to Raby Hall. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Mrs. Littte saw her son arrive, met him in the hall, and embraced him, 
with a great cry of maternal joy, that did his heart good for a moment. 

He had to tell her all; and, during the recital, she often clasped him 
to her bosom. 

When he had told her all, she said, ‘‘ Much as I love you, darling, I 
am ready to part with you for your good: there is a cure for all your 
griefs: there is a better woman in this house than ever Grace Carden 
was or will be. Be a man; shake off these miserable trammels, leave 
that vacillating girl to nurse her villain, and marry the one I have chosen 
for you.” 

Henry shook his head. ‘‘ What, when a few months perhaps will free 
my Grace from her incumbrance ? Mother, you are giving me bad advice 
for once.” * 

‘“‘ Unwelcome advice, dear, not bad. Will you consult Dr. Amboyne? 
he sleeps here to-night. He often comes here now, you know.” Then 
the widow coloured just a little. 

‘Oh yes, I know ; and I approve.” 

Doctor Amboyne came to dinner. In the course of the evening he 
mentioned his patient Coventry, and said he would never walk again, his 
spine was too seriously injured. 
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‘* How soon will he die? that is what I want to know,” said Henry, 
with that excessive candour which the polite reader has long ago discovered 
in him, and been shocked. 

‘Oh, he may live for years. But what a life! An inert mass below 
the waist, and, above it, a sick heart, and a brain as sensitive as ever to 
realize the horrid calamity. Even I, who know and abhor the man’s 
crimes, shudder at the punishment Heaven inflicts on him.” 

There was dead silence round the table, and Little was observed to 
turn pale. 

He was gloomy and silent all the evening. 

Next morning, directly after breakfast, his mother got him, and implored 
him not to waste his youth any longer. 

‘The man will never die,” said she: ‘he will wear you out. You 
have great energy and courage; but you have not a woman’s humble 
patience, to go on, year after year, waiting for an event you cannot hasten 
by a single moment. Do you not see it is hopeless? End your misery by 
one brave plunge. Speak to dear Jael.” 

“¢T can’t—I can’t!” 

‘¢ Then let me.” 

‘* Will it make you happy ?”’ 

‘‘ Very happy. Nothing else can.”’ 

‘¢ Will it make her happy ?”’ 

‘¢‘ As happy as a queen.” 

‘‘ She deserves a better fate.” 

‘‘She asks no better. There, unless you stop me, I shall speak to 
her.” 

‘‘ Well, well,” said Henry, very wearily. 

Mrs. Little went to the door. 

‘«‘ Wait a moment,” said he. ‘‘ How about uncle Raby ? He has been 
a good friend to me. I have offended him once, and it was the worst job 
IT ever did. I won’t offend him again.” 

‘« How can you offend him by marrying Jael ? ” 

‘‘ What, have you forgotten how angry he was, when Mr. Richard 
Raby proposed to her? There, I'll go and speak to him.” 

‘* Well, do.” 

He was no sooner gone than Mrs. Little stepped into Jael’s room, and 
told her how matters stood. 

Jael looked dismayed, and begged her on no account to proceed: 
‘« For,” said she, ‘‘ if Mr. Henry was to ask me, I should say no. He 
would always be hankering after Miss Carden: and, pray don’t be angry 
with me, but I think I’m worth a man’s whole heart; for I could love 
one very dearly, if he loved me.”’ 

Mrs. Little was deeply mortified. ‘‘ This I did not expect,”’ said she. 
‘‘ Well, if you are all determined to be miserable—le.”’ . 

Henry hunted up Mr. Raby, and asked him bluntly whether he would 
like him to marry Jael Dence. 
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Raby made no reply for some time, and his features worked strangely. 

‘* Has she consented to be your wife ?”’ 

‘*T have never asked her. But I will, if you wish it.” 

** Wish it ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, sir, if you don’t wish it, please forbid it, and let us say no 
more at all about it.” 

‘‘ Excuse me,’’ said Raby, with his grandest air: ‘‘a gentleman may 
dislike a thing, yet not condescend to forbid it.”’ 

‘‘ That is true, sir; and an ex-workman may appreciate his delicacy, 
and give the thing up at once. I will die a bachelor.” 

‘‘Henry—my boy—give me your hand.—I'll tell you the truth. I 
love her myself. She is a pattern of all I admire in woman.” 

‘“‘ Uncle, I suspected this, to tell the truth. Well, if you love her— 
marry her.”’ 

‘¢ What, without her consent ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, she will consent. Order her to marry you; she will never disobey 
the Lord of the Manor.” 

‘‘ That is what I fear: and it is base to take advantage of her in that 
way.” 

‘‘ You are right, sir,” said Henry, and ran off directly. 

He found Jael, and said, “‘Jael, dear, couldn’t you like uncle Raby ? 
he loves you dearly.” 

He then appealed to her heart, and spoke of his uncle’s nobleness in 
fearing to obtain an unfair advantage over her. 

To his surprise, Jael blushed deeply, and her face softened angelically, 
and presently a tear ran down it. 

“Hallo!” said Henry. ‘‘ That is the game, is it? You stay here.” 

He ran back to Mr. Raby, and said: ‘‘I’ve made a discovery. She 
loves you, sir. I'll take my oath of it. You go and ask her.” 

‘<I will,” said Raby; and he went to Jael, like a man, and said, 
‘*Jael, he has found me out; I love you dearly. I’m old, but I’m not 
cold. Do you think you could be happy as my wife, with all the young 
fellows admiring you ?”’ 

“Sir,” said Jael, ‘‘ I wouldn’t give your little finger for all the young 
men in Christendom. Once I thought a little too much of Mr. Henry, 
but that was over long ago. And since you saved my life, and cried over 
me in this very room, you have been in my head, and in my heart; but I 
wouldn’t show it; for I had vowed I never would let any man know my 
heart till he showed me his.” 

In short, this pair were soon afterwards seen walking arm in arm, 
radiant with happiness. 

That sight was too much for Henry Little. The excitement of doing 
a kind thing, and making two benefactors happy, had borne him up till 
now ; but the reaction came: the contrast of their happiness with his 
misery was too poignant. He had not even courage to bid them good-by, 
but fled back to Hillsborough, in anguish of spirit, and deep despair. 
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When he got home, there was a note from Grace Carden. 


‘‘My own pearest Henry,—lI find that you have called, and been 
denied me; and that Mr, Coventry had been admitted into the house. 

‘‘ T have therefore left ‘ Woodbine Villa,’ and taken lodgings opposite. 
Sister Gratiosa has convinced me I ought to labour for the eternal welfare 
of the guilty, unhappy man, whose name it is my misfortune to bear. I 
will try to do so: but nobody shall either compel, nor persuade, me to be 
cruel to my dear Henry, to whom I owe my life once more, and who is all 
the world to me. I shall now be employed nearly all the day, but I 
reserve two hours, from three till five, when you will always find me at 
home. Our course is clear. We must pray for patience. 

“Yours, to eternity, 
‘¢ GRACE.” 


After reading this letter, and pondering it well, Henry Little’s fortitude 
revived, and, as he could not speak his mind to Grace at that moment, he 
wrote to her, after some hours of reflection, as follows :— 


‘‘My own pearest Grace,—I approve, I bless you. Our case is hard, 
but not desperate. We have been worse off than we are now. I agree 
with you that our course is clear; what we have got to do, as I under- 
stand it, is to outlive a crippled scoundrel. Well, love and a clear 
conscience will surely enable us to outlive a villain, whose spine is injured, 
and whose conscience must gnaw him, and who has no creature’s love to 
nourish him. 
‘¢ Yours, in this world, and, I hope, in the next, 
‘« Henry.” 


Sister Gratiosa, to oblige Grace, stayed at ‘‘ Woodbine Villa.” She 
was always present at any interview of Coventry and Grace. 

Little softened her, by giving her money whenever she mentioned a 
case of distress. She had but this one pleasure in life, a pure one, and 
her poverty had always curbed it hard. She began to pity this poor 
sinner, who was ready to pour his income into her lap, for Christian 
purposes. 

And so the days rolled on. Raby took into his head to repair the 
old church, and be married in it. This crotchet postponed his happiness 
for some months. 

But the days and weeks rolled on. 

Raby became Sheriff of the county. 

Coventry got a little better, and moved to the next villa. 

Then Grace returned at once to ‘* Woodbine Villa;’’ but she still 
paid charitable visits with Sister Gratiosa, to the wreck whose name 
she bore. 

She was patient. 

But Little, the man of action, began to faint. 
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He decided to return to the United States for a year or two, and 
distract his mind. 

When he communicated this resolve, Grace sighed. 

‘The last visit there was disastrous,’ said she. ‘‘ But,” recovering 
herself, “‘ we cannot be deceived again, nor doubt each other’s constancy 
again.” So she sighed, but consented. 

Coventry heard of it, and chuckled inwardly. He felt sure that in 
time he should wear out his rival’s patience. 

A week or two more, and Little named the very day for sailing. 

The assizes came on. The Sheriff met the Judges with great pomp, 
and certain observances which had gone out. This pleased the Chief 
Justice ; he had felt a little nervous ; Raby’s predecessor had met him in 
a carriage and pair and no outriders, and he had felt it his duty to fine 
the said Sheriff 100/. for so disrespecting the Crown in his person. 

So now alluding to this, he said, ‘‘ Mr. Sheriff, I am glad to find you 
hold by old customs, and do not grudge outward observances to the 
Queen’s Justices. 

‘¢ My lord,” said the Sheriff, ‘I can hardly show enough respect to 
justice and learning, when they visit us in the name of my Sovereign.” 

‘¢ That is very well said, Mr. Sheriff,’’ said my lord. 

The Sheriff bowed. 

The Chief Justice was so pleased with his appearance, and his re- 
spectful, yet dignified manner, that he conversed with him repeatedly 
during the pauses of the trials. 


Little was cording his boxes for America when Ransome burst in on 
him, and said, “‘ Come into court ; come into court. Shifty Dick will be 
up directly.” 

Little objected that he was busy; but Ransome looked so mortified, 
that he consented, and was just in in time to see Richard Martin, alias 
Lord Daventree, alias Tom Pain, alias Sir Henry Gulstone, alias the 
Quaker, alias Shifty Dick, &c. &c., appear at the bar. 

The indictment was large, and charged the prisoner with various frauds 
of a felonious character, including his two frauds on the ‘“‘ Gosshawk.” 

Counsel made a brief exposition of the facts, and then went into the 
evidence. But here the strict, or, as some think, pedantic rules of English 
evidence befriended the prisoner, and the Judge objected to certain testi- 
mony on which the prosecution had mainly relied. As for the evidence 
of coining, the flood had sw ept all that away. 

Ransome, who was eager for a conviction, began to look blue. 

But presently a policeman, who had been watching the prisoner, came 
and whispered in his ear. 

Up started Ransome, wrote the Crown solicitor a line, begging him to 
keep the case on its legs anyhow, for half-an-hour, and giving his reason. 
He then dashed off in a cab. 

The case proceeded, under discouraging remarks from the Judge, most 
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of them addressed to the evidence: but he also hinted that the indictment 
was rather loosely drawn. 

At last the Attorney-General, who led, began to consult with his junior 
whether they could hope for a conviction. 

But now there was a commotion; then heads were put together, and, 
to the inexpressible surprise of young Little and of the Sheriff, Grace 
Coventry was put into the witness-box. 

At the sight of her the learned judge, who was, like most really 
great lawyers, a keen admirer of beautiful women, woke up, and became 
interested. 

After the-usual preliminaries, counsel requested her to look at that 
man, and say whether she knew him. 

Grace looked, and recognized him. ‘ Yes,” said she, “it is Mr. 
Beresford: he is a clergyman.” 

Whereupon there was a loud laugh. 

Counsel. ‘‘ What makes you think he is a clergyman ?” 

Witness. ‘*I have seen him officiate. It was he who married me to 
Mr. ——.” Here she caught sight of Henry, and stopped, blushing. 

‘* What is that ?’’ said the judge, keenly. ‘Did you say that man 
performed the marriage ceremony over you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, my lord.” 

‘* When and where was that?” 

She gave ‘the time and place ?” 

**T should like to see the register of that parish.” 

‘* Let me save you the trouble,” said the prisoner. ‘ Your lordship’s 
time has been wasted enough with falsehoods: I will not waste it further 
by denying the truth. The fact is, my lord, I was always a great church- 
goer” (a laugh), ‘and I was disgusted with the way in which the clergy 
deliver the Liturgy, and with their hollow discourses, that don’t go home 
to men’s bosoms. Vanity whispered, ‘ You could do better.’ I applied 
for the curacy of St. Peter's. I obtained it. I gave universal satisfaction ; 
and no wonder ; my heart was in the work; I trembled at the responsi- 
bility I had undertaken. Yes, my lord, I united that young lady in holy 
matrimony to one Frederick Coventry. I had no sooner done it, than I 
began to realize that a clergyman is something more than a reader and a 
preacher. Remorse seized me. My penitence, once awakened, was sincere. 
I retired from the sacred office I had usurped—with much levity, I own, 
but, as heaven is my witness, with no guilty intent.” 

The Judge to Grace. *‘ Did you ever see the prisoner on any other 
occasion ?”’ 

Grace. ‘Only once. He called on me after my marriage. He left 
the town soon after.” 

The Judgo then turned to Grace, and said, with considerable feeling, 
** It would be unkind to disguise the truth from you. You must petition 
Parliament to sanction this marriage by a distinct enactment ; it is the 
invariable course, and Parliament has never refused to make these 
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marriages binding. Until then, pray understand that you are Miss 
Carden and not Mrs. Coventry.” 

The witness clasped her hands above her head, uttered a loud scream 
of joy, and was removed all but insensible from the box. 

The Judge looked amazed. The Sheriff whispered, ‘‘ Her husband is 
a greater scoundrel than this prisoner.” 

Soon after this the Judge withdrew to luncheon, and took the Sheriff 
along with him. ‘‘ Mr. Sheriff,” said he, ‘‘ you said something to me in 
court I hardly understood.” 

Then Raby gave the Judge a brief outline of the whole story, and, in 
a voice full of emotion, asked his advice. 

The Judge smiled at this bit of simplicity; but his heart had been 
touched, and he had taken a fancy to Raby. ‘Mr. Sheriff,” said he, 
** etiquette forbids me to advise you 

**T am sorry for that, my lord.” 

‘But humanity suggests Tell me, now, does this Coventry hold 
to her? Will he petition Parliament ? ”’ 

‘It is very possible, my lord.” 

“Humph! Get a special licence, and marry Grace Carden to Henry 
Little, and have the marriage consummated. Don’t lose a day, nor an 
hour. I will not detain you, Mr. Sheriff.” 

Raby took the hint, and soon found Henry, and told him the advice 
he had got. He set him to work to get the licence, and, being resolved to 
stand no nonsense, he drove to Grace, and invited her to Raby Hall. ‘I 
am to be married this week,” said he, ‘‘and you must be at the wedding.” 

Grace thought he would be hurt if she refused, so she coloured a little, 
but consented. 

She packed up, with many a deep sigh, things fit for a wedding, and 
Raby drove her home. Ue saw her to her room, and then had a con- 
versation with Mrs. Little, the result of which was that Henry’s mother 
received her with well-feigned cordiality. 

Next day Henry came to dinner, and, after dinner, the lovers were left 
alone. © This, too, had been arranged beforehand. 

Henry told her he was going to ask her a great favour; would she 
consider all they had suffered, and, laying aside childish delays, be married 
to him in the old church to-morrow, along with Mr. Raby and Jael 
Dence ? Y 

Oh then she trembled, and blushed, and hesitated; and faltered 
out, “* What, all in a moment like that? what would your mother think 
of me?” 

Henry ran for his mother, and Brought her into the room. 

‘“‘ Mother,” said he, ‘‘ Grace wants to know what you will think of 
her, if she should lay aside humbug and marry me to-morrow ?” 

Mrs. Little replied, ‘‘I shall say, here is a dear child, who has seen 
what misery may spring from delay, and so now she will not coquet with 
her own happiness, nor trifle with yours.” 
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** No, no,”’ said Grace: ‘ only tell me you will forgive my folly, and 
love me as your child.” 

Mrs. Little caught her in her arms, and, in that attitude, Grace gave 
her hand to Henry, and whispered “ Yes.” 

Next day, at eleven o’clock, the two couples went to the old church, 
and walked up the aisle to the altar. Grace looked all around. Raby 
had effaced every trace of Henry’s sacrilege from the building: but not 
from the heart of her whose life he had saved on that very spot. 

She stood at the altar, weeping at the recollections the place revived, 
but they were tears of joy. The parson of the parish, a white-haired old 
man, the model of a pastor, married the two couples according to the law 
of England. 

Raby took his wife home, moré majorum. 

Little whirled his prize off to Scotland, and human felicity has seldom 
equalled his and his bride’s. 

Yet, in the rapture of conjugal bliss, she did not forget duty and 
filial affection. She wrote a long and tender letter to her father, telling 
him how it all happened, and hoping that she should soon be settled, 
and then he would come and live with her and her adored husband. 

Mr. Carden was delighted with this letter, which, indeed, was one 
gush of love and happiness. He told Coventry what had taken place, and 
counselled patience. 

Coventry broke out into curses. He made wonderful efforts fora man 
in his condition ; he got lawyers to prepare a petition to Parliament; he 
had the register inspected, and found that the Shifty had married two poor 
couples ; he bribed them to join in his petition, and inserted in it that, in 
consideration of this marriage, he had settled a certain farm and buildings 
on his wife for her separate use, and on her heirs for ever. 

The petition was read in Parliament, and no objection taken. It was 
considered a matter of course. 

But, a few days afterwards, one of the lawyers in the House, primed 
by a person whose name I am not free to mention, recurred to the subject, 
and said that, as regarded one of these couples, too partial a statement 
had been laid before the House ; he was credibly informed that the parties 
had separated immediately after the ceremony, and that the bride had 
since been married, according to law, to a gentleman who possessed her 
affections, and had lived with him ever since the said marriage. 

On this another lawyer got up, and said that ‘if that was so, the 
petition must be abandoned. Parliament was humane, and would protect 
an illegal marriage per se, but not an illegal marriage competing with a 
legal one. That would be to tamper with the law of England, and, 
indeed, with morality; would compel a woman to adultery in her own 
despite.” 

- This proved a knock-down blow; and the petition was dropped, as 
respected Frederick Coventry and Grace Little. 

Coventry’s farm was returned to him, and the settlement cancelled. 
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Little. sent Ransome to him with certain memoranda, and warned him 
to keep quiet, or he would be indicted for felony. 

He groaned, and submitted. 

He lives still, to expiate his crimes. 

While I write these lines, there still stands at Poma Bridge one 
disembowelled house, to mark that terrible flood: and, even so, this 
human survivor lives, a wreck. ‘‘ Below the waist an inert mass; above 
it, a raging, impotent, despairing criminal.” He often prays for death. 
Since he can pray for anything, let us hope he will one day pray for 
penitence, and life everlasting. 


Little built a house in the suburbs leading to Raby Hall. There is a 
forge in the yard, in which the inventor perfects his inventions with his 
own hand. He is a wealthy man, and will be wealthier, for he lives 
prudently and is never idle. 

Mr. Carden lives with him. Little is too happy with Grace to bear 
malice against her father. 

Grace is lovelier than ever, and blissfully happy in the husband she 
adores, and two lovely children. 

Guy Raby no longer calls life one disappointment: he has a loving 
and prudent wife, and loves her as she deserves ; his olive branches are 
rising fast around him ; and as sometimes happens to a Benedict of his 
age who has lived soberly, he looks younger, feels younger, talks younger, 
and behaves younger, than he did ten years before he married. He is 
quite unconscious that he has departed from his favourite theories, in 
wedding a yeoman’s daughter. On the contrary, he believes he has 
acted on a system, and crossed the breed so judiciously as to attain 
greater physical perfection by means of a herculean dam, yet retain that 
avitam fidem, or traditional loyalty, which (to use his own words) “ is 
born both in Rabies and Dences, as surely as a high-bred setter comes 
into the world with a nose for game.” 

Mrs. Little has rewarded Doctor Amboyne’s patience and constancy. 
They have no children of their own, so they claim all the young Littles 
and Rabies, present and to come; and the Doctor has bound both the 
young women by a solemn vow to teach them, at an early age, the art of 
putting themselves into his place, her place, their place. He has con- 
vinced these young mothers that this ‘‘ great transmigratory art,” although 
it comes of itself only to a few superior minds, can be taught to vast 
numbers; and he declares that, were it to be taught as generally as 
reading and writing, that teaching alone would quadruple the intelligence 
of mankind, and go far to double its virtue. 

But time flies, and space contracts: the words and the deeds of 
Amboyne, are they not written in the Amboyniana ? 


One foggy night, the house of a non-union fender-grinder was blown 
up with gunpowder, and not the workman only—the mildest and most 
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inoffensive man I ever talked with—but certain harmless women and 
innocent children, who had done nothing to offend the Union, were all 
but destroyed. The same barbarous act had been committed more than 
once before, and with more bloody results, but had led to no large con- 
sequences—carebat quia vate sacro ; but this time there happened to be a 
vates in the place, to wit, an honest intrepid journalist, with a mind in 
advance of his age. He came, he looked, he spoke to the poor shaken 
creatures—one of them shaken for life, and doomed now to start from 
sleep at every little sound till she sleeps for ever—and the blood in his 
brave heart boiled. The felony was publicly reprobated, and with horror, 
by the Union, which had, nevertheless, hired the assassins ; but this well- 
worn lie did not impose on the vates, or chronicler ahead of his time. 
He went round to all the manufacturers, and asked them to speak out. 
They durst not, for their lives ; but closed all doors, and then, with bated 
breath, and all the mien of slaves well trodden down, hinted where infor- 
mation might be had. Thereupon the vates aforesaid—Holdfast yclept— 
went from scent to scent, till he dropped on a discontented grinder, 
with fish-like eyes, who had been in ‘“‘many a night-job.” This man 
agreed to split, on two conditions: he was to receive a sum of money, 
and to be sent into another hemisphere, since his life would not be worth 
a straw, if he told the truth about the Trades in this one. His terms 
were accepted, and then he made some tremendous revelations; and, 
with these in his possession, Holdfast wrote leader upon leader, to prove 
that the Unions must have been guilty of every Trade outrage that had 
taken place for years in the district ; but adroitly concealing that he had 
positive information. 

Grotait replied incautiously, and got worsted before the public. The 
ablest men, if not writers, are unwise to fence with writers. 

Holdfast received phonetic letters threatening his life ; he acknowledged 
them in his journal, and invited the writers to call. 

He loaded a revolver and went on writing the leaders with a finger on 
the trigger. California! Oh dear, no, the very centre of England. 

Ransome co-operated with him and collected further evidence, and 
then Holdfast communicated privately with a portion of the London press, 
and begged them to assist him to obtain a Royal Commission of inquiry, 
in which case he pledged himself to prove that a whole string of murders 
and outrages had been ordered and paid for by the very Unions which 
had publicly repudiated them in eloquent terms, and been believed. 

The London Press took this up ; two or three members of the House 
of Commons, wild, eccentric men, who would not betray their country to 
secure their re-election to some dirty borough, sided with outraged law ; 
and by these united efforts a Commission was obtained. The Commission 
sat, and, being conducted with rare skill and determination, squeezed out 
of an incredible mass of perjury some terrible truths, whose discovery 
drew eloquent leaders from the journals: these filled simple men, who love 
their country, with a hope that the Government of this nation would shake 
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off its lethargy, and take stringent measures to defend the liberty of the 
subject against so cruel and cowardly a conspiracy, and to deprive the 
workmen, in their differences with the masters, of an unfair and sanguinary 
weapon, which the masters could use but never have as yet ; and, by using 
which, the workmen do themselves no lasting good, and, indeed, have 
driven whole trades and much capital out of the oppressed districts, to 
their own great loss. 

That hope, though not extinct, is fainter now than it was. Matters 
seem going all the other way. An honest, independent man, who did 
honour to the Senate, has lost his seat solely for not conniving at these 
Trade outrages, which the hypocrites, who have voted him out, pretend 
to denounce. Foul play is still rampant and triumphant. Its victims 
were sympathized with for one short day, when they bared their wounds 
to the Royal Commissioners ; but that sympathy has deserted them : they 
are now hidden in holes and corners from their oppressors, and have to 
go by false names, and are kept out of work ; for odisse quem laeseris is the 
fundamental maxim of their oppressors. Not so the assassins: they 
flourish. I have seen with these eyes one savage murderer employed at 
high wages, while a man he all but destroyed is refused work on all 
hands, and was separated by dire poverty from another scarred victim, his 
wife, till I brought them together. Again, I have seen a wholesale murderer 
employed on the very machine he had been concerned in blowing up, 
employed on it at- the wages of three innoxious curates. And I find this 
is the rule, not the exception. ‘‘ No punishment but for already punished 
innocence ; no safety but for triumphant crime.”’ 

The Executive is fast asleep in the matter—or it would long ago have 
planted the Manchester district with a hundred thousand special constables 
—and the globule of legislation now prescribed to Parliament, though 
excellent in certain respects, is null in others, would, if passed into law, 
rather encourage the intimidation of one man by twenty, and make him 
starve his family to save his skin—cruel alternative—and would not 
seriously check the darker and more bloody outrages, nor prevent their 
spreading from their present populous centres all over the land. Seeing 
these things I have drawn my pen against cowardly assassination and 
sordid tyranny: I have taken a few undeniable truths, out of many, and 
have laboured to make my readers realize those appalling facts of the 
day, which most men know, but not one in a thousand comprehends, 
and not one in a hundred thousand realizes, until Fiction — which, 
whatever you may have been told to the contrary, is the highest, widest, 
noblest, and greatest of all the arts—comes to his aid, studies, penetrates, 
digests, the hard facts of chronicles and blue-books, and makes their 


dry bones live. 











Our First Success. 
APROPOS OF DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP, 
ea Fa 
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Tere was not an author, journalist, or playwright in Paris but knew 
Monsieur Buche—‘“‘ Monsieur Buche, de l’Académie Francaise,” as he 
styled himself on his books; ‘‘le savant Monsieur Buche,” as he was 
called by his friends ; ‘‘ the great. Monsieur Buche,” as he was derisively 
termed by a number of us good-for-nothing small fry, who were not 
ashamed to talk lightly of a person of his merit, but laughed at him, his 
works, and his bun-brown coat, as if he and his belongings were fit themes 
for jesting, instead of being the eminently staid, discreet, and venerable 
institutions they were. 

Monsieur Buche—who was close upon seventy, and had always been 
close upon seventy ever since mankind could remember—Monsieur Buche 
had a collection of aphorisms, which he drew out from the recesses of his 
inner self as occasion served him, and launched with majestuous gravity 
in the face of the rising generation. It was a solemn thing to hear him 
ejaculate, “‘ caLumny, I despise,” laying a particular stress upon the letter 
L, as if to mark his settled conviction that calumny is not derived from 
the substantive calumnia, as certain among the ignorant do vainly boast, 
but is a composite noun, formed from the words caleo, to warm or to 
scald, and wnnum, contraction of hwnanun or hominem, an intelligent 
biped of the male gender. I have heard him explain his theory on this 
subject with great precision to two philosophers and a grammarian, and, 
although the grammarian looked puzzled, I am convinced M. Buche was 
in the right, for M. Buche was unavoidably right in all that he said and 
did ; and if others did not think so, he himself always did, which is quite 
as conclusive, and every whit as satisfactory. 

M. Buche was a Senator as well as an lakes and everybody 
seemed to think it perfectly proper that he should be in the Senate, or, 
indeed, in any other assembly where there was high pay to be had and 
small work to be done. It is true that when people came to be asked 
what were M. Buche’s special claims to sit in embroidered clothing and 
legislate for his fellows, they were often at a loss to explain ; but a good 
many got over the difficulty by saying they supposed M. Buche was in 
the Senate because he was in the Academy—an excellent reason if ever 
there was one, for, as not a soul on earth knew why it was that M. Buche 
had been made an Academician, everybody was naturall afraid to ask, lest 
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such a display of ignorance should draw down public contempt on the 
querist and cause him to be slighted and held up to contumely. The fact 
is, M. Buche was one of those men who make their way into the snug 
nooks and holes of the social edifice by the same mysterious but never- 
failing process which brings mice into the interstices of our dwelling- 
houses and well-fed spiders into the secret corners thereof. How come 
the mice there, and how the spiders, nobody can tell ; and so it was with 
M. Buche. The only thing people knew for certain was, that so sure as 
ever there was a well-lined sinecure to be filled, or a cozy profit-yielding 
berth to be disposed of, so sure did the figure of the “ savant M. Buche”’ 
loom upon the horizon with its bun-brown coat, gold-rimmed spectacles, 
stiff-starched gill-collar, and a look that seemed to say, ‘‘ Who so fit as 
I to possess this sinecure ? who so presumptuous as to question my right 
to it?” I hasten to remark that as a rule nobody ever did question the 
right of M. Buche either to the honours he possessed already, or to any 
others for which he might feel an appetite by-and-by. Once, to be sure, 
a miserable journalist—one of those degraded individuals who respect 
nothing—was ill-advised enough to hint that there might be no harm in 
inquiring what M. Buche had done that he should finger so much public 
money ; but at this the outcry was so loud and general, and the words 
“envy,” ‘‘slander,” ‘* malice,’ were so universally showered down, that 
the shameless writer was reduced to silence, M. Buche the while heaping 
coals of fire on his head by declaring with noble magnanimity that “he 
bore no rancour, for that the man was probably only an imbecile.” 

It was M. Buche who, at the Friday meetings of the Academy,* was 
wont to read papers ‘‘ on the decline of modern literature ’’—sorts of dirges 
in prose, uttered in tones of mournful grandeur and strenuously applauded 
by M. Buche’s colleagues, many of whom understood not a word of what 
they heard, but of course clapped their hands the loudest so as not to be 
taken for simpletons. Now and then M. Buche would be induced to read 
one of these valuable papers in public, either in a drawing-room or lecture- 
room, and on such occasions it was a fine thing to watch the enthusiasm 
which his words excited amongst his audience. If the lecture was a paying 
one the tickets fetched a premium, and from the moment when M. Buche 
stood up to the moment when he sat down, one could hear on all sides 
such exclamations as ‘‘Ah!”’ ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ‘‘ How true!’ ‘ Admir- 





ft have no need to remind my readers that the Académie Francaise is composed 
of forty members, who are supposed to represent the élite of the literary profession. 
The Academy was instituted by Cardinal Richelieu, for the nominal purpose of 
inditing a correct dictionary of the French language ; and it must please the Cardinal 
to see how rapidly this work is progressing; for, up to the present, that is, after two 
hundred and forty years’ labour, the Academicians have got as far as the letter K, which 
encourages one to hope that they may reach Z in about three hundred years from this 
date, By that time, however, as most of the words in the early part of the dictionary 
will have become obsolete, the Academy will probably think it worth while to devote 
another few centuries or so to the composition of an explanatory appendix. 
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able!’’ or, especially from certain old ladies who dabbled in literature, 
and were not so keenly appreciated by a short-sighted public as, by their 
own demonstration, they should have been. There were several popular 
journalists and authors, too, who attended M. Buche’s lectures; and it 
has more than once occurred to me to observe the attitude of these gentle- 
men whilst the Academician was inveighing with stern indignation against 
the flippancy of modern literature. I avow with humility that I myself 
am no judge of literature, for, to my unenlightened mind, many of these 
popular writers had more talent in their little finger’s end than M. Buche 
in his whole person, bun-brown coat included; and I would have given a 
great deal to see one of them get up and call M. Buche a worn-out mummy, 
or offer to fight him, or do something equally scandalous. But, I repeat, 
this only proves the perverse and benighted state of my intellect. The 
popular authors, who were better bred than I, usually took their castiga- 
tion very meekly. When M. Buche frowned at novels and shrugged his 
shoulders at newspapers, when he talked of journalism ‘as the idle 
occupation of frivolous minds,’ and described novelists as ‘‘men who 
entice the public from the healthy pabulum of sound literature by the 
culpable allurements of unsubstantial fiction ;”” when he said all this and a 
good deal besides, wielding the rod as if he had been specially delegated 
by Providence to perform this duty: I vow it upon my word there was not 
a soul who laughed ; nay, more, I am persuaded of this, that if anybody 
had stood up and proclaimed aloud that M. Buche himself had once 
written a novel, the whole first edition of which was still lying untouched 
upon the shelves at his publisher’s, there would have been a unanimous 
hooting, and the libeller would have been hustled and ignominiously thrust 
out by the neck and bowled into the gutter. 

Naturally, M. Buche was an Imperialist, and had been so ever since 
the 2nd December, 1851. He voted with the Right (that is, with the 
majority) as a matter of principle, and seldom missed the opportunity of 
introducing some of his pet aphorisms upon the decline of contemporary 
literature into the speeches he delivered from the tribune. It was currently 
reported, however, that once upon a time M. Buche had been a liberal, 
a mild liberal according to some, an out-and-out radical-republican 
according to others. There were even a few who went the length of 
asserting that it was mainly owing to his presumed liberalism that 
M. Buche had been able to make such excellent head-way when he first 
started on his career. But this liberalism—even if true—was a thing so 
far distant, and the memory of “it so extremely distasteful to M. Buche, 
that all right-minded people were agreed in covering it carefully over and 
avoiding allusions to it. Enough was it, for the present, that M. Buche 
was a Bonapartist, and likely to remain so until there was a change of 
dynasty. ‘The rest concerned nobody. As M. Buche himself said in one 
of his remarkable speeches, “il n’y a que les sots, Messieurs, qui ne 
changent jamais. Moi méme j'ai changé ; mais en tout état de cause ge puis 
me vanter de ceci: QUE JE SUIS TOUJOURS RESTE DU BON COTE.” And this 
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was indeed true, for whatever else might be reported of M. Buche, nobody 
could gainsay that throughout every change of wind and weather he had 
always remained on the paying side. 


II. 


Now, after all that precedes, it will surprise nobody to hear that, in 
addition to numerous other posts he held, M. Buche had been appointed 
by Government to the exceedingly delicate and difficult functions of State 
Censor. As M. Buche notoriously abominated what he called modern 
novels, and detested still more, if possible, anything that resembled a 
modern play, successive Ministers had wisely decided that he was the 
fittest person to judge of such works impartially. I may remark, in 
passing, that it is this luminous spirit of discrimination in the choice of 
candidates for important posts which has served to make the name of 
Government so extremely popular in our country, and secured us that 
happy immunity from revolution which we have enjoyed during the 
present century. M. Buche was one of twenty, every bit as competent as 
himself, who met together two or three times a week, either all together 
or in batches, to hold a sort of Pie-powder Court over the literary pro- 
ductions of their contemporaries. Imagine a score of most antique and 
venerable stage-coaches assembled to judge the performances of some 
modern bicycles, and you will have an accurate idea of the jurisprudence 
to be got out of this model tribunal. So long as only novels were con- 
cerned, the Cepsors were indulgent enough: for at most they could only 
refuse to grant the estampille * to a book; and this, as they were probably 
aware, was rather an advantage than otherwise to the author. But when 
they were met to examine a play it was another matter; and they might 
then be seen in their glory. Neither genius, nor talent, nor reputation 
found favour in their sight. Emile Augier and Victor Hugo, young Dumas 
and Sardou, George Sand and Barriére, all shared the common lot. Ah, 
ah! talent and reputation indeed! What were talent and reputation to 
twenty old gentlemen armed with red-chalk pencils and eager to show 
their zeal on behalf of public morality? The only possible chance that 
an author could have of getting off unscathed was to confine his plot 
strictly to the harmless topics of seduction and adultery, elopement and 
murder ; but if, in an evil moment, a dramatist so far forgot himself as to 
transgress these bounds and to talk of politics or social reforms—Oh! oh! 
it was then,that the Censors bridled up with their scissors and pencils ; 
cutting out this passage and blurring that, glaring with indignant eyes 





* Unless a book have received the estampille (stamp) of the Censorship, it can 
neither be sold within railway-stations, nor be hawked about the country by pedlers. 
At first sight it might seem that the refusal of the stamp must be a death-blow to any 
work ; but the contrary is the case. If the Censorship, decline to stamp a book as being 
immoral or subversive, the publisher generally sells three or four editions within the 
first month, 
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upon the culprit, and crying out in scandalized tones about the profligacy 
of the present age, and the necessity of safeguarding the public against 
insidious forms of contamination. 

No wonder that, with such intelligent Censors to watch over us, the 
morals of my countrymen should be so pure, and that the French stage 
especially should be so universally noted for everything that is proper, 
exemplary, and pleasant ! 

I am coming now to the subject of my narrative. As you may suppose, 
I have not been at such pains to introduce M. Buche for the simple 
pleasure of telling you that he habitually wore a bun-brown coat, and that 
his maxim upon things in general was, ‘‘ Keep to the weather side.” 
M. Buche may have been a great man, greater than anybody else in the 
whole French Empire ; but his very existence might perhaps have remained 
unknown to me had it not been for the unpleasant fact that I was one 
day brought into contact with him—brought into contact as the earthen- 
ware pot in the fable was with the iron pot, very considerably to its 
damage and not a little to its mortification. 

I must tell you that I have a friend named Théodore Trémolin who 
writes poetry. Wherefore Trémolin should write poetry is to me a 
mystery, for it doesn’t pay him, and there are many other trades, such 
as shoe-blacking or knife-grinding, which he might exercise with greater 
profit to himself and much more advantage to the community. But be 
this as it may, Trémolin writes poetry, and has done so ever since he was 
turned loose from school, six or seven years ago, with his head stuffed full 
of Horace, and his boxes crammed with prize-books, prowime accesserunts 
on vellum, and other trophies of a liberal education. The publishers of 
Paris know Trémolin, and duck down side-streets when they descry him 
on the Boulevards. He has a shock head of hair, pockets bulging out 
with manuscript, boots that go clip-clap when they touch the pavement, 
and a general air of being out-at-elbows and ravenous. Judged by the 
canons of respectability which have force of law amongst grocers, cheese- 
mongers, and people who pay their rent, Tremolin would be set down as 
a reprobate, for he never has a sou in his pocket, sleeps where he can, 
dines only on gala-days, and jokes at constituted authorities. This last 
propensity is a fatal one, for it makes nine-tenths of the population avoid 
Trémolin like a mad dog. What security can there be, indeed, in the 
presence of an individual who does not see the use of a municipal 
councillor, and laughs at a mayor as at something grotesque and fantastic ? 
You English have only to imagine a person addicted to joking at vestry- 
men to sympathize heart and soul with those orderly Parisians who 
classed Trémolin somewhat higher than an assassin, but infinitely lower 
than a pickpocket. : 

Well, as this black sheep was a friend of mine, it was only natural 
that he should end by imparting to me a taste for some of his evil 
practices, and one bright morning I was astonished to find that he and 
I had been living six months together ; lodging in a kind of garret close 
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under the roof on the sixth floor, and writing plays which we carried 
furtively to managers’ letter-boxes and dropped in surreptitiously when it 
was dark and we were sure there was nobody looking. Trémolin was for 
high art, and would have had me write tragedies ; for, though he himself 
was always laughing from one year’s end to the other, his literary mood 
was essentially lugubrious, and it was seldom that his heroes escaped 
death by strangulation. But on this point my personal experience stood 
me in good stead. I had had three tragedies in five acts refused at the 
Odéon, and was consequently able to assure Trémolin that contemporary 
managers were altogether wanting in taste for the higher branches of the 
drama. I cannot say that this greatly intimidated Trémolin ; for being of 
a bold turn of mind, he would have cheerfully persevered, all managers 
and friends notwithstanding. But he showed himself amenable to reason, 
and, on being properly indoctrinated, agreed to write extravaganzas, which, 
as he sagaciously remarked, were often mere tragedies with the frame 
changed. ‘‘ You see,’’ said he, “ it will be considered a very funny thing 
if I hang half my people in the last act of a burlesque, and as for the 
speeches of my dramatis persone, King Lear and Cinna might be turned 
into first-rate farces if you only set the declamations to music and inter- 
calated break-downs at the pathetic bits.’’ 

After a time, however, it became manifest even to Trémolin that the 
art of bread-making and that of verse-making have no sort of direct 
analogy, and that there is perhaps on the whole a good deal to be said for 
the knife-grinding trade, in which a man may earn two-and-sixpence a day 
and go to sleep at night with a quiet conscience. I can guess what it 
must have cost Trémolin to arrive at this conclusion, for he would rave 
about Art for hours without stopping, and often vowed, with a hand on 
his waistcoat, that he would cleave to this mistress so long as he had 
a crust of bread left. But here was just the point: for after six months’ 
in our garret we neither of us had crusts of bread ; and all the respectable 
people of the neighbourhood, our landlord included, spoke of us as a pair 
of lazy stay-at-home vagabonds, who ought to be set to break stones to 
learn what hard work was. One day poor Trémolin, who had been 
looking at me ruefully for a few minutes, threw down his pen and said, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘ This beats me, Victor; I see it won't 
do! I vote we go and enlist.” ; 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening, and from our window on 
the sixth fhoor we could hear the rumbling of a long line of carriages 
drawn up outside the Senate, where his Excellency the President was 
giving a grand dinner-party. We were in early spring: the sun was just 
setting over Paris; and as we got up and looked down the street, leaning 
side by side against the window-sill, we could descry, like small dots on 
the pavement below, a fine sprinkling of comfortable citizens taking their 
evening airing with that leisurely gait peculiar to men who have eaten and 
are filled, By a stretch of imagination we fancied we could see the faces of 
the Senators, Ambassadors, Ministers, and Deputies, who were going to his 
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Excellency’s banquet. They, too, seemed comfortable, and replete by 
anticipation. As M. Buche was a Senator, he of course was amongst the 
guests, but we did not know him then, and so could take no note of his 
bun-brown brougham with its bun-brown horses and its brown-clad coach- 
man, all as solemn and magnificent as it behoved the belonging of such 
a master to be. It was an exasperating thing, however, to look at so 
many people who had already dined, and so many more who were about to 
dine, and yet to feel, as Trémolin put it, that our own hopes of future 
dinners were based upon contingencies as slender as a needle’s point. 
‘‘T have been reflecting,’ remarked my friend, with a grumble, “ that 
you and I have both lighted on bad times, Victor.” And saying this, he 
emptied the remainder of his tobacco-pouch into his pipe and began to 
smoke musingly. ‘‘ You see if we had been born five hundred years ago 
we should not have talked about remaining dinnerless. If we had had no 
dinner of our own we should have walked into a house and taken some- 
body else’s dinner, and the thing would have seemed rather a good joke 
than otherwise to the public at large. As for the owner of the dinner, the 
question to debate with him would have been not one of equity but of 
fists. You would have fought him, I should have looked on to see fair 
play, and after you had established your supremacy I should have eaten 
my share of the dinner and cried Ve victis! If your adversary had 
behaved remarkably like a brick throughout the whole affair, we should, 
perhaps, have thrown him the bones of his own banquet, and-so gained a 
character for chivalry. At the conclusion of the entertainment, when we 
had cleared out the last platter and turned the wine-gourds upside down 
to see that there was nothing left in them, I should have drawn out my 
tablets and written a rhythmical account of our achievement, which we 
should have gone about singing from castle to castle, mandolin in hand, 
thus earning other dinners, to say nothing of a reputation as very 
admirable fellows and clever wags to boot. Those were good times. 
Nowadays we have a civilization which leaves us dinnerless, and an 
excellent code of laws which forbids us to take our neighbour's dinner. 
Of course the neighbour, feeling his dinner protected, by the omnipotent 
vigilance of these laws, would see us both hanged before he would give us 
a mouthful, and if we were to dispense with his leave and take his dinner 
by force, after throwing him out of the window, no amount of rhyming on 
our part could ever induce a magistrate to believe that we were nothing 
more than modern Plantagenets or Montmorencys following in the foot- 
steps of our ancestors. This proves, O Victor—and yet why are you 
named Victor, since you are unable to conquer a dinner ?—this proves, I 
say, that, in proportion as humanity grows rich in steam-ploughs and 
municipal councillors, its sense of the humorous becomes blunted, its 
views as to right and wrong become narrowed, and its respect for poets 
dwindles to so mean a level that it suffers Théodore Trémolin to go to 
bed supperless.”’ 

Theodore had got so far in his monologue when there was a knock at 
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the door, which brought him abruptly to a standstill. It was a harsh 
knock, quick and hard. 

‘‘ Ah!” said he tragically, “a creditor! Shout to him that we are 
not at home.” 

But it was not a creditor. The door opened and in walked la Mere 
Thérése, wife of the concierge, bringing a letter. 

“QO most ancient and revered matron,” cried Théodore, relieved : 
‘‘ what message is it that thou bearest in thy saffron fingers? Is it the 
petition of a creditor ? If so, haste thee with a pen and write to say that 
the house of Trémolin and Marmelot have long suspended payment. Is 
it a missive of love? If so, O matron, then use a milder strain, and tell 
the fair one that malesueta Fames and turpis Egestas have driven an @s 
triplex circum hee duo pectora. Or is it rather an invitation to dine at the 
table of the great in the company of the high-born and illustrious? Ah! 
matron, I have thee there: if such be the tenour of the despatch thou 
bringest, then out with thy best sheet of paper and thy most florid style, 
and say to the patrician who has asked these two poets to dinner, that 
in a certain office of the Mount of Piety two dress-coats lie in bondage 
awaiting an usurious ransom; and that never—no, never—so long as 
these coats are in captivity, will the sons of the Muses consent to be 
hospitably entertained in the halls of the magnates of this empire.” 

Mére Thérése did not seem much impressed by these eloquent 
adjurations. ‘‘Leave off that silly talk, now do,’ she exclaimed 
indignantly, and deposited the letter on the table amidst a heap of 
manuscripts and unfinished lyrics. After this she marched out as she 
had come, and left us to our reflections. 

When we were alone again Théodore Trémolin and I stood for a 
moment silent, looking at the letter. We had both drawn near the table, 
and Théodore had stopped laughing. He was doing his best to seem 
unconcerned, but the glances he cast at the little square piece of paper in 
the centre of the table were too wistful for real indifference. Why is it 
that we appear to guess, by the sight of certain envelopes, whether the 
letter within brings good news or bad? This envelope looked like good 
news, but we had been disappointed so often that we were afraid to break 
the seal. 

‘* You open it,” began Theodore; ‘I have not the pluck to.” 

‘* Nor I,” I rejoined. 

‘* Well, then, let us draw lots,” said he. ‘Fate will choose the 
boldest.” 

We drew lots. The lot fell to me, and with nervous slowness I opened 
the letter. It contained what follows :— 


Théatre des Fantaisies Comiques, Paris. 
Tue Manager of the Théatre des Fantaisies Comiques presents his compliments 
to MM. Théodore Trémolin and Victor Marmelot, and begs they will do him the 
favour to be present at the theatre at two o’clock to-morrow, to read their three-act 
extravaganza, Ptolomée XXIII, ou le Beuf a U Huile. 
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Ill. 


The next day, at two o’clock in the afternoon, the green-room of the 
Theatre des Fantaisies Comiques was crowded to hear the reading of a 
new piece by two young gentlemen, whose names the stage porter announced 
as MM. Semolina and Marmalade. Both young gentlemen being pro- 
foundly unknown to fame, there was a buzz of curiosity and a whispering 
behind fans as the two walked in and looked shyly around them for some- 
body to speak to. At one end of the room sat a young lady with a fine 
red chignon and a dress of pale blue silk, playing with a curly white dog 
like a ball of fluff, and listening absently to the conversation of two or 
three gentlemen, with flowers in their button-holes and straw-coloured 
gloves on their hands. As the Théatre des Fantaisies Comiques prided 
itself upon being an essentially aristocratic house, MM. Semolina and 
Marmalade took these well-dressed gentlemen for actors, and felt not a 
little ashamed of their own costumes—which had, alas! been hired for the 
occasion of one of those providential Hebrews. who let out dress-suits at 
five francs the night, and wedding-garments at ten francs fifty centimes 
the day. In a recess, somewhere behind the lady in blue, a couple’ of 
other gentlemen, robust and well-to-do, were smoking cigarettes and 
exchanging remarks in a confidential whisper, appearing to take no notice 
of a young lady in mauve who was pinning strips of paper to their coat- 
tails. A third young lady, in cerise, had got a cigarette between her teeth, 
like the two portly gentlemen, and seemed to enjoy it amazingly. The 
rest of the figures present offered only a confused jumble of silks and 
ribbons, high hats and frock-coats, faces shaven and faces rouged, hair 
flowing over the shoulders and hair piled up in rolls, fans and parasols, 
umbrellas and walking-canes, eyeglasses single and eyeglasses double, 
Havannah dogs and King Charles’ spaniels, patchouli and musk, eau-de- 
Cologne and millefleurs : the whole of which ingredients blended together 
constituted a dozen members of both sexes, who were all talking aloud 
about every conceivable subject, from politics and horse-racing down to 
vaccination and the price of truffles. In the centre of the room stood a 
table with two blotting-books, two pens, an inkstand, two chairs, a sugar- 
basin, a decanter of water, and a couple of glasses. 

** Ah!” exclaimed one of the two robust gentlemen, catching sight of 
Trémolin and me. Then advancing, he said politely, ‘Monsieur Mar- 
malade, I believe ?”’ 

‘* Marmelot,”’ I suggested. 

“ Ah, yes, to be sure. And this is Monsieur Semolenta, your friend ? 
Well, I’m delighted to make your acquaintance. Your piece is fanny— 
deuced funny. Where did you get your title from? You see I don’t 
know how it is, but I’m no hand at titles, as I daresay you've noticed. 
When I've written a play I take it to my friend Langouste—that’s 
Langouste down there with the yellow gloves talking to Mimi Triboulette— 
and it’s he who finds me the title. A great hand at titles, Langouste, 
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One day I took him a farce in two acts—devilish clever thing, though I 
say it—Langouste had got a toothache, and was as sulky as a bear. He 
wouldn’t read the farce, declared it bored him ; but at last, to get rid of 
me, he roared out, ‘Is there anything about a drum in it?’ ‘ Nothing,’ 
I said. ‘Is there anything about a trumpet?’ ‘Not a word,’ said I. 
‘ Well, then, call it Sans Tambour ni Trompette, and be hanged to you!’ 
And so I did, by heaven! And the piece ran two hundred nights. 
Ha, ha! Diable de Langouste, va!”’ 

At this juncture the stout gentleman descried one of the strips of 
paper which the young lady in mauve had pinned to his coat-tail, and 
proceeded to remove it. 

‘* It’s Zephirine who did that,’’ he remarked, quietly. ‘‘ Just be kind 
enough to dip your hand into my pocket, will you, and see if there’s any- 
thing in it? Last week she put a pastepot there, and I don’t want to be 
caught again. You've got no gloves on, so it doesn’t matter. Of course 
you know Zephirine. No? Well, then, your friend M. Semolina does. 
What! you don’t either ? Ha! shouldn’t have thought it possible. Well, 
come here and I'll introduce you.” 

I seized this occasion of putting in a word and thanking my stout 
interlocutor for his letter of the preceding day. He stopped short and 
stared at me. 

‘* gad!” he exclaimed, laughing, ‘‘ you don’t mean to say you took 
me for the lessee? Why, Masticot has got a face like a piece of putty 
cut into a conic section. It’s a whole poem is that face of Masticot’s. 
Imagine a countenance struggling to conceal the conflicting emotions of 
ambition and grim despair, and caught in the act by a pair of eyes which 
nature originally intehded for an under-sized weasel. Masticot has been 
devoured all his life by one all-absorbing ambition—that of finding a hat 
to fit him; and the irremediable melancholy you will notice on his brow 
has been stamped there by a long succession of head-dresses, not one of 
which would ever allow the public to see aught of Masticot’s face but the 
under lip and chin. Oh, no: I’m not Masticot! I’m only Masticot’s friend. 
I hold his hat over his head for him when we walk down the Boulevards 
together, and so save him from premature death by extinction. But here 
is my card, Emile Javelin, at your service.” 

As everybody in civilized Europe knew Emile Javelin and his works, 
Trémolin and I both reddened together at my mistake. M. Javelin, 
however, appeared quite unoffended by it, and laying a hand patronizingly 
on each of our shoulders, pushed towards the lady in pale blue with the 
red chignon and the dog:—‘‘ Mademoiselle Mimi Triboulette and her 
dog,’ -he said, introducing us. ‘‘ You know, M. Marmalade, what 
Pericles said of his son’s dog, Azor :—‘ Azor rules my boy, my boy rules 
his mother, his mother rules me, I rule Athens, Athens rules Greece, and 
Greece rules.the world—wherefore Azor is the ruler of the world.’ 
Same remark applicable to Mdlle. Mimi Triboulette’s dog, Bichon. 
Bichon governs Mdlle. Mimi, Mdlle. Mimi governs the Parisian public, 
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the Parisian public governs Europe, Europe governs the two hemispheres 
—ergo, Bichon is the governor of the universe.” 

Mdlle. Mimi smiled and stroked the ears of Bichon, who eyed me* 
contemptuously as an interloper, and showed his teeth at Tremolin. 
‘* Amiable dog, if ever there was one,” continued M. Javelin: ‘‘ he bit a 
piece out of a scene-shifter’s leg the night before last ; but I advise you 
to make friends with him, else his mistress will bear you a grudge, and 
sing all the best bits of your Beuf al’ Huile out of tune. This, here 
in the cerise gown, is Mdlle. Sophie Mirabelle, who has hunted the fox 
in England, and rides at gates with five bars. The part of the young 
Fellah in the Beuf a U Huile will be for her. Sophie, my dear child, you 
belie the signification of your name, which is Wisdom: if you persist in 
smoking cigarettes like that, you will end by blacking those pearl teeth of 
yours. Mdlle. Zephirine, here are two gentlemen who claim the honour 
of being introduced to you. Strip of paper pinned to coat-tail received 
and gratefully acknowledged by present speaker ; I say this in passing. 
M. Semolina, I advise you to beware of Mdlle. Zephirine. She has 
broken the hearts of two stage managers, and hurried fifteen fiddlers out 
of the orchestra to an early grave. Her policy in life is never to learn 
her parts, and to sing the music as she fancies. There is a particular 
flute-player who has grown asthmatic from trying to keep pace with her. 
Those two gentlemen with the geraniums are Counts de José and de 
Nosé, two habitués who will view the first performance of the Beuf a 
UHuile from a stage-box, and throw hundred-frane bouquets to Mdlle. 
Triboulette. Such noblemen are a godsend to the flower-trade. For the 
rest of the company, videte playbill. This on the right, with the pink 
necktie, is Claude Doucette, the tenorino. ’Tis he will warble, ‘ Oh, 
come to my heart, thou white-beaked swan,’ in Act i. scene 2. Further 
on, Alphonse Ballon, familiarly Boanerges, the basso-profondo, who of 
course will be Raga-Muffin, the high-priest of Apis. There, to the 
left, Grimaudin, the barytone, your future Ptolomée XXIII., who will 
dance the cancan with Mesdemoiselles Mimi and Zephirine, and cause 
Counts de José and de Nosé to split their kid-gloves with enthusiasm. 
Ha—ha! if I were a glover, I would vote a statue to Counts de José 
and de Nosé. But hullo! here we are. Right about face, young gentle- 
men! this is M. Masticot and his jfidus Achates, Grosgoulu, the stage- 
manager. 

The door had just opened and admitted two gentlemen, the first of 
whom was of so small a size, and looked so dejected under an over- 
whelmingly big hat, that I supposed it must be the unfortunate M. Mas- 
ticot. His companion was also short, but made up for this failing by 
being about three times the circumference of his superior. He was 
mopping a rubicund visage with a voluminous pocket-handkerchief, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ugh, how hot it is!” seven times in the first ten minutes. 
Both gentlemen uncovered themselves on entering ; and M. Masticot, with 
a desponding nod, said, ‘‘ Good-afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. I'm 
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afraid I’m a little late. Ah, Javelin, how do you do? I didn’t expect to 
see you here. Where are the two authors ? have they arrived yet?” 

M. Emile Javelin pushed us forward both together, Trémolin and me ; 
and the small M. Masticot, in the same glum tone as before, said,— 
‘Thank you, gentlemen, for being so punctual. I must congratulate you 
on your piece ; I think it will do. We read it together the other night: 
and Grosgoulu here laughed at it, so did Javelin laugh at it; in fact, 
they all laughed at it. It is a very pleasant thing to be able to laugh, 
gentlemen.” 

Grosgoulu here interposed: “ It’s a quarter to three,” said he, taking 
out his watch. ‘‘ Suppose we begin ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, yes, suppose we begin ?”’ echoed the gloomy M. Masticot, in 
accents more dismal than ever. 

‘* Monsieur Grosgoulu,”’ cried out Mdile. Mimi Triboulette, from her end 
of the room, “ before we begin, I give you fair warning that I won’t have 
any more of my costumes from the costumier of this theatre. I insist 
upon having my dresses sketched by Paul Créqui of the Charivari, and 
made by Worth. If you don’t consent, I won’t play the Queen of Egypt.” 

«‘And look here, Monsieur Grosgoulu!” exclaimed Mdlle. Sophie 
Mirabelle. ‘‘I’ve told you twice already, that I will not put up with 
only two dresses in a three-act piece. At the Bouffes they change their 
dresses each act. I wish you'd remember, too, that I’ve told the boot- 
maker twenty times at least to put gold heels and tassels to my dancing- 
boots, and that he always forgets. Yesterday he sent me home three 
pairs of white satin boots with red heels and silk laces; but I won't 
have them. I shall send them back, and if he can’t alter them, I must 
have new ones.” 

‘‘T’'ye something to say, too, Monsieur Grosgoulu,”’ cried out 
Malle, Zephirine. ‘‘ That champagne which you had served us yester- 
day, in the drinking-scene of Le Roi Potiron, wasn’t Cliquot ; and you 
know very well I never drink Moét. If it happens again, I shall ery out 
on the stage, ‘This is gooseberry,’ which will make the public laugh, 
and serve you right.”’ 

‘Ts there any sugar in the basin ?’’ roared out the deep voice of 
M. Ballon, the ‘basso-profondo. ‘If so, be kind enough, somebody, to 
pass me a glass of eau-sucrée : this is like an oven!” 

‘© Yes, true. Ugh, how hot it is!” assented the stage-manager. 
‘‘ You shall have all that you want, ladies,” he added, placidly; ‘ but I 
think you’re wrong, Mdlle. Mimi, about Paul Créqui—he doesn’t draw 
half so well as our artist.” 

‘‘ Yes, he does,” said Mdlle. Mimi. ‘ He’s the only artist who knows 
my figure. Monsieur Javelin, what are you laughing at ?” 

‘«‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,” answered M. Javelin, demurely. ‘I 
think Paul Créqui is a lucky artist.” 

During this interchange of apostrophes, M. Masticot had gone to a 
cupboard and drawn out a manuscript, which he laid upon the table. 
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“This is Le Beuf a l’Huile,” he remarked, with heart-rending melan- 
choly. ‘If you are quite ready, gentlemen, we shall be happy to hear 
you.” 

‘* What’s—a—going—a—to take place?” asked Count de Jose, 
adjusting his eyeglass in his left eye. 

‘* Yes—a—same question as I was going to ask—a—myself,’’ re- 
marked Count de Nosé, performing the same service towards his dexter 
optic. 

‘‘Have you ever read a play before?” inquired M. Javelin. “I 
suppose not. Ahem! I remember the first play I read myself—a deuced 
bad title ; but it was twenty years ago, before I knew Langouste. I say, 
Langouste, come here and give our young tiovices a hint. Very valu- 
able the hints of Langouste. Knows better than any man in the 
profession what trick to catch the public with. Make a stuffed bird 
laugh, Langouste would. By the way, which of you two is it that’s going 
to begin ?” 

‘* You do the reading,” said Trémolin ; ‘‘ you understand it better.” 

‘No,’ said I, ‘‘I think you do.” 

“Let us draw lots then,” suggested Théodore, recurring to his 
favourite method ; and we drew as we had done the night before, but 
this time the task fell to him. 

Counts de José and de Nosé, observing that nobody had answered 
their previous questions, here thought the time had come for standing up 
and making a statement. 

‘‘T—a—never heard—a—play read—a—before,’ began Count de 
Jose. 

‘‘ Nor I—a,”’ added Count de Nosé. ; 

‘* You hold your tongues,’”’ exclaimed Mdlle. Triboulette, authori- 
tatively. ‘* Sit down yonder, both of you, and mind your behaviour. 
You, M. de José, take Bichon on your lap, and see you don’t let him fall. 
Sophie, I wish you wouldn’t blow tobacco-smoke into that pet’s face, and 
make him sneeze.” 

‘‘ What is the name of the young man who is going to read ?”’ asked 
Mdlle. Zephirine of the great Langouste, who was reclining in an arm- 
chair, paring his nails. 

‘‘Lémolins, Trémolins, or something of the kind,’ replied the great 
Langouste. 

‘‘ Tl n’est pas mal, ce jeune homme,” rejoined Mdlle. Zephirine. ‘Il 
a une téte sympathique.” 

“Let us hear what his play is like,” answered M. Langouste, curtly ; 
and he shut up his penknife with a snap. 

By this time the ‘jeune homme’ with the ‘ téte sympathique ’ had sat 
down at the table and opened his manuscript. ‘Silence, if you please, 
ladies,” cried M. Grosgoulu. Théodore coloured slightly, and ran his 
fingers through his hair to give himself a countenance. Everybody was 
looking at him, and there was a general hush, 
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** Ptolomée XXILI., ow le Beuf a UV Huile,” he began abruptly, giving 
out the title; then, gathering courage as he raised his voice, he proceeded 
to read the three acts. 


AV. 


I hope you will sympathize with the position of a writer who is obliged 
to state that a play in which he had a part was received with peals of 
laughter, cries of “‘ Bravo!” and other encouraging demonstrations. But 
the fact is, that whatever merit may have existed in the joint composition 
of Trémolin and me, was certainly due to my colleague’s wit, and not to 
mine ; and under the circumstances, I am not quite sure that I have any 
right to be modest. I have been told of a plumber and glazier who, 
hearing somebody praise the architectural beauties of a new-built house in 
which he had just been putting a few panes of glass, blushed discreetly, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, sir, don’t mention it.” I am somewhat in the position of 
this plumber. I did little more than put a few panes of glass and do a 
little decorating to the house that Trémolin built, and if, on the strength 
of this, I were to take to blushing and playing modest, I am afraid the 
plumber and I would be rowing in the same boat. Let me speak unre- 
servedly, then, and give Trémolin his due. To begin with, he read 
admirably, and before he had got to the end of the second page, had forced 
even the great Langouste to look up and smile. He was decidedly a man 
of parts, was this Langouste. On the bridge of his nose he wore a double 
eyeglass, which he took off and on as excitement grew upon him, and with 
which he beat time in the air when any passage was particularly to his liking. 
Monsieur Javelin, his friend, comforted himself similarly ; and the two 
exchanged telegraphic signals, which M. Grosgoulu, the stage-manager, 
watched with mute interest, and translated into language for the benefit of 
M. Masticot. The latter, according to his wont, remained utterly dejected 
and desponding ; but a few excruciating groans which he uttered now and 
then testified that his attention was alive, and that he, too, was as near 
being amused as he could be. 

I shall perhaps do well to give you some idea of the Beuf al’ Huile, by 
making a short summary of the three Acts :— 


Act I, 


Ptolemy XXIII, having obtained the throne of Egypt by the forcible ejection of 
Cleos XX VII., bethinks him of consolidating his dynasty by making friends with the 
favourite divinity of the Egyptians, the Ox Apis (le Boeuf 4 l’Huile, so called, 
because it was the duty of Raga-Muffin, the high-priest, and his twenty-four acolyths, 
to anoint his head and his tail every morning with macassar-oil, paid for out of the 
public taxes). But Raga-Muflin, who is in the confidence of the Ox, assures the 
King that Apis must decline to hold any terms with him unless he, Raga-Maffin, is 
immediately appointed Prime Minister, and is allowed to find posts of emolument for 
the twenty-four acolyths his kinsmen. The Ox, moreover, declares that his allowance 
of oil must be doubled, and paid for in specie instead of in kind, as heretofore. Should 
these conditions not be complied with he will make himself unpleasant to Ptolemy, 
and cause him to be turned off the throne within a certain specified time. The King, 
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incensed at this language, snaps his thumb against the second finger of his right 
hand, and the curtain draws up at the precise moment when he is recommending 
Raga-Muffin to go on a trip to the city of Jericho, in the fertile land of the Jebusites. 
This recommendation is warmly backed up by Proboscismos, the Prime Minister, and 
the high-priest is assisted in his exit from the royal palace by the personal vigour of 
this functionary, who then returns and proposes to Ptolemy that Raga-Muffin should 
be deprived of his office, and that a nephew of his—Proboscismos’s—should be set 
up in his stead. But at this juncture there arrives in Egypt one Valkyrius Gammo, 
a soothsayer of Latium, who suggests a third solution, which has the merit of being 
at once new and economical, He has observed that the oxen in his country eat much 
less wheaten bread and require much less oil for their tails than Apis seems to do, 
He thinks that if he were appointed high-priest, and were suffered to turn the four- 
and-twenty acolyths out of doors, he would do with half the present allowance of oil, 
and make Apis tractable and friendly into the bargain. At this assurance a smile 
flits over the dark brow of Ptolemy, and he draws Valkyrius into an embrasure to 
ask him what he proposes to do with the surplus fund of the oil-money. Valkyrius 
answers that in his country, when there is a surplus in the budget, a time-honoured 
usage demands that it shall go into the pockets of the King, and he even points out 
that it would be no bad plan to ask the Wittenagemotal (or Egyptian assembly of 
legislators) for an additional grant of oil-money, which should, of course, find its 
way into the same sure haven as the surplus. Affected to tears by these inspiring 
suggestions, Ptolemy clasps Valkyrius to his breast, and orders Proboscismos, whose 
countenance has been gradually lengthening during the discussion, to draw up letters 
patent under the great seal, and to have Valkyrius Gammo proclaimed high-priest 
from one end of Egypt to the other. In despair at this order, the Prime Minister 
hurries off to the Queen, and describes Valkyrius as an unscrupulous individual, 
whose object it is to better himself at the expense of the land of Egypt, and to make 
his daughter Vanilla queen, after persuading Ptolemy to divorce his present spouse. 
To this the Queen Irubis replies stoutly that divorce is not lawful by the Code of 
Egypt, and that she does not care a fig for Gammo; but Proboscismos, who has a 
profound experience of legislative assemblies, explains the working of the Egyptian 
constitution, which is based on the equipoise and mutual-understanding system. 
When the King wishes anything, the Prime Minister is expected to wish it, and it is 
the duty of the Wittenagemotal to be of the same opinion. Thus, should Ptolemy 
desire a divorce, Proboscismos will be compelled to introduce a divorce-bill, which 
the legislators will immediately pass to prove their loyalty. Irubis does not wait to 
hear more ; she catches up her golden distaff, and hastens off to have a little personal 
explanation with her lord. The last scene represents the banqueting-hall of the 
Ptolemies. Valkyrius Gammo, in a brand-new gown, is sitting on the right of the 
King, who is pouring champagne into the goblet of Vanilla, the soothsayer’s 
daughter. The Queen makes her unexpected entry at the moment when the tables 
are being cleared for a little choregraphic exercise, and the curtain falls upona galop- 
infernal, danced by Ptolemy the King, Proboscismos the Prime Minister, Valkyrius 
Gammo the soothsayer, Irubis the Queen, Vanilla the blue-eyed maiden, and the four- 
and-twenty acolyths, who have brought a mandamus from Raga-Muffin, condemning 
the King to excommunication. 


Acr II. 


The second Act opens to slow music. Irubis and Proboscismos have made 
common cause with the unfrocked Raga-Muffin, and a fell conspiracy is being orga- 
nized by the three, with a view to removing Ptolemy from the throne, and setting up 
in his stead Amulis, son of Cleos, the deposed king. Irubis has long had a tendre 
penchant for Amulis, who on the deposition of his sire adopted the costume and 
habits of a boatman of the Nile, and was wont to come by moonlight under her 
Majesty’s windows and play soft tunes on a Pandan pipe. Before joining in the 
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conspiracy, however, the Queen has taken care to have another conversation with thé 
Prime Minister on the subject of the Egyptian constitution. Her object has been to 
ascertain whether, in the event of the conspiracy succeeding, it would be as easy for 
her to obtain a divorce from Ptolemy, as it would be, under existing circumstances, 
for Ptolemy to obtain a divorce from her. Proboscismos has appeased her fears. 
The Wittenagemotal, as he has explained, is an intelligent assembly, entirely devoid 
of prejudices. So long as a sovereign is victorious and successful it asks no questions 
of him (or her), and it is only when he (or she) has come to grief that it ever 
ventures to be critical. ‘“ As for myself, madam,” the statesman has added, “ you 
can confide in me to the utmost. The eleven monarchs whom I have had the pleasure 
of serving could all testify to my honour that I invariably remained faithful to them 
until the hour when they were deposed.” 

The conspirators have accordingly met together in a lonely spot—in fact, on one 
of the Pyramids. Raga-Muffin has forgiven Proboscismos for his display of zeal in 
kicking him downstairs, and Proboscismos has consented to forget that Raga-Muffin 
ever aspired to replace him as Prime-Minister. At the suggestion of Amulis, a pro- 
clamation is drawn up to assure the Egyptian people that the conspirators are only 
actuated by motives of the purest philanthropy ; that what they pre-eminently desire 
is to see the Egyptians happy and free ; that Ptolemy XXIII. is a tyrant ; but that 
when Amulis ascends the throne every Egyptian shall have two loaves of bread per 
diem, and more money than he can spend. Proboscismos copies this proclamation on 
a model which has served eleven times already on similar occasions, and which he 
warrants to serve as many times more as necessity shall require. After this the con- 
spirators concert their plan of action, and agree that the first use they will make of 
their victory will be to hang Valkyrius Gammo, and to shut up his daughter Vanilla 
in a wicker-work cage, which Irubis has with wise forethought ordered of a basket- 
maker in Memphis for the purpose. The scene concludes with an insurrection of the 
boatmen of the Nile at the call of Amulis, and a general cancan and breakdown by 
the rebels at the foot of the Pyramid. The four-and-twenty ‘acolyths out of work 
take part in this dance as before, and at the termination of the performance an 
insurrectionary fleet rows off by moonlight up the Nile for Memphis ; Irubis the 
Queen leading in a boat manned by sixteen oarsmen, of whom the handsome Amulis 
is the “ stroke.” 

Meanwhile, however, Valkyrius Gammo, the new custodian of the Beuf a I’ Huile, 
has got wind that there is mischief brewing against him, and is trying to make him- 
self popular both with Ptolemy the King and Ptolemy’s subjects. Unfortunately, he 
is not altogether so successful as he could desire. Ptolemy XXIII. seems preoccupied, 
and has been seen repeatedly to sit in a brown study for hours together, without 
attending to his royal duties or so much as condescending to wash his royal face. 
Even the bright eyes of Vanilla fail to arouse him. Upon being repeatedly pressed 
by Valkyrius, he at last ends by acknowledging that he has a big sorrow on his 
heart. On the day when Raga-Muffin was peremptorily dismissed from his functions 
as high-priest, the Ox Apis gave forth an alarming oracle, which has made his 
Majesty unquiet and miserable ever since. The gist of the oracle was this: that at 
no distant date Ptolemy XXIII. would be succeeded by a sovereign whose name 
began with an A and ended with an S. Upon hearing this Valkyrius Gammo 
smiles, and prays his King to be of good cheer, pointing out that the oracle has a 
very simple interpretation. By the letters A and S the Ox can only mean that the 
sovereign who will succeed Ptolemy will be surnamed Asinus, but that, as this is no new 
thing in Egypt, there is not the slightest occasion for anxiety. At these words the 
King regains his spirits, for Valkyrius explains that Asinus is a Latin substantive, 
signifying a man of rare intellect ; and he goes on to show that, if his Majesty likes 
to render the oracle harmless, all he has to do is to tack the epithet on to his own 
name, and so bring it actually to pass that Asinus has succeeded to Ptolemy. Of 
course the King adopts the suggestion with pleasure, and has himself proclaimed 
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anew forthwith by the name of Ptolemy-Asinus. Valkyrius feels relieved ; but new 
troubles instantly spring up for him in the shape of fifteen deputations who wait upon 
the King to remonstrate against the way in which the Ox Apis is being maltreated, 
starved, and neglected by its new pontiff. ‘“ Formerly,” remark the memorialists (all 
respectable householders of Memphis), “the cities of Thebes and Memphis each 
voted 150 loaves of wheaten bread a day for the ox; at present they are only asked 
for seventy-five,—a clear proof that the unfortunate divinity has not enough to 
eat. Furthermore, under the last high-priest, and from time out of mind previously, 
five-and-thirty gallons of refined oil had been devoted every day to the Ox’s tail ; 
whilst, under the new dispensation, half-a-pint of an inferior liquid is the most that 
has ever been reserved in a single day for the same venerated object.” These facts 
are notorious. A baker and an oilman—the spokesmen of the deputations—comment 
upon them indignantly ; the former remarking that ancient traditions must not lightly 
be laid aside, and the latter observing that religion, law, morality, order, and all that 
men hold most sacred, are gradually being swept away by a flood of new and infidel 
doctrines. Hereupon a warm scene ensues. Ptolemy XXIII., in language which 
the baker declares to be unparliamentary, requests the fifteen deputations to hurry 
out of his sight. The oilman is the first to withdraw, impelled by a signal from 
the King’s foot. The others follow him; but Valkyrius-Gammo, who is standing 
near the door, gets unexpectedly caught up in the rush, and carried out yelling. The 
concluding scene of the second Act represents the great square of Memphis, and the 
fifteen deputations of Egyptians bearing Valkyrius, still screaming and resisting, 
towards the Temple of Apis. The baker and the oilman have each got hold of him 
by an ear ; and the crowd are demanding with furious shouts to have the ox brought 
out, in order that everybody may judge whether he is leaner now than he was a 
few months ago, The guards of Ptolemy-Asinus make a valiant attempt to rescue 
Valkyrius; and his daughter Vanilla throws herself on her knees before the baker, 
but all to no purpose. The fifteen deputations, suddenly swelled in magnitude by the 
arrival of the insurrectionary boatmen and the twenty-four acolyths, under the com- 
mand of Raga-Muffin and Amulis, surge, howling and victorious, up the steps of 
the temple, set Gammo upon his legs, and insist upon his opening the door. Sardonic 
glances are exchanged at this juncture between Amulis, Proboscismos, Raga-Mufiin, 
and the twenty-four acolyths, Valkyrius-Gammo, panting, turns the key in the lock 
and runs into the temple. A minute passes, and then a fearful cry is heard. Valky- 
rius, haggard and with his hair on end, rushes out upon the threshold with some- 
thing in his hand. Tur ox APIs IS GONE, AND THERE IS NOTHING LEFT OF HIM 
BUT THE SKIN! 


Acr Ill. 


At the commencement of the third Act, Valkyrius-Gammo, become white and 
lean from emotion, is thanking Ptolemy-Asinus for having delivered him just in the 
nick of time from the fury of his enemies. Ptolemy had, in fact, appeared just at 
the precise moment, when Raga-Muffin, Amulis, and the parliamentary baker were 
taking sudden but unmistakable measures for despatching Gammo into a better 
world, It transpires, in the course of conversation, that Raga-Muffin himself and his 
acolyths have been arrested and thrown into prison. They were seized in the crowd 
disguised as boatmen, and this fact points clearly to the suspicion that it was they 
who stole the ox in order to heap shame and misery upon their rival, Proboscismos, 
who arrives during the dialogue, endorses this view of the case. Pending the result 
of the scrimmage between the royal troops and the insurgents, this prudent Minister 
retired to a secluded spot to watch the course of events. Now, however, that fortune 
has declared itself for the King, he sees no use in being a conspirator any longer, 
and so hastens to make friends with Valkyrius-Gammo, and to suggest that Raga- 
Moffin and the acolyths should be hanged out of hand as foul knaves and traitors, 
But the Queen Irubis, erewhile so incensed against her lord, has cooled considerably 
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in her revolutionary zeal during the last four-and-twenty hours. In the first place 
the conspirators have been defeated ignominiously, and—what is much more humi- 
liating—she has discovered beyond doubt, that the handsome Amulis had never for a 
moment contemplated marrying her in the event of the rebellion succeeding. 
Amulis, indeed, is deeply in love with some one else. He loves a maiden with eyes 
like sapphires ; and it was for the behoof of this damsel, and not for her Majesty’s, 
that he had been in the habit of playing the pandean pipes after dark near the 
palace windows. Stung in her woman’s vanity, Irubis vows revenge upon the giddy 
youth, and, in the meanwhile, deems it politic to conclude a treaty with Valkyrius- 
Gammo—she engaging not to conspire any more against that personage, if he, on his 
side, will promise to give up his scheme for marrying Vanilla with Ptolemy-Asinus, 
Valkyrius renounces this scheme with the greater readiness, as he had never for a 
moment entertained it ; the supposed divorce having been all along a mere gratuitous 
supposition on the part of Proboscismos. ‘“ Quelles dréles d’idées ont ces femmes !” 
he soliloquizes in a stage aside. “ C’était pourtant la un fameux arrangement si j’y 
avais pensé plus t6t. Mais, voila, les bonnes inspirations nous viennent toujours trop 
tard!” Trubis reconciled with the King (who, indeed, had never suspected her of 
any share in the conspiracy) now obtains from him a search-warrant, which is 
confided to Belphegor, the captain of the King’s guard, with orders to turn every 
house in Memphis upside down, and bring Amulis to punishment. The scene termi- 
nates with a lively chorus, expressive of mutual understanding, and a pas-de-quatre 
by Ptolemy-Asinus, Proboscismos, Valkyrius-Gammo, and her Majesty. The luck- 
less Amulis, during this time, has felt that pursuers were after him, and has found a 
refuge in the house of his beloved, the young lady with the sapphire eyes. Strange 
to say, he does not know the name of this charmer, having never seen her elsewhere 
than at her windows, in her dwelling near the palace. Accordingly, whilst he is 
being conducted by the young lady to her father’s stable, where she intends conceal- 
ing him in the corn-bin, he ventures upon the tender question,—‘ Comment te 
nommes tu?” and is taken breathless upon hearing the reply,—‘‘ Je m’appelle 
Vanilla.”” However, it is too late to retreat, for, just as the lid of the corn-bin is 
being shut down, Valkyrius-Gammo, the father of Vanilla, returns to dinner ; and, 
almost immediately afterwards, Belphegor, the captain of the King’s guard, in 
accordance with his instructions to leave no house unvisited, puts in an appearance 
with his search-warrant, and proceeds to examine the stables. Vanilla, in despair, sees 
no way out of the difficulty but by confessing to her father that she is in love with a 
gentleman—name unknown—whom it seems the police are looking after, and who is 
hiding at that moment in the corn-bin. Valkyrius, before consenting to a marriage, 
requests to know further particulars ; and it is then that the fugitive, raising the lid 
of the corn-bin, proclaims himself as Amulis, and offers to become a loyal subject 
provided he is presented with a high post under Government, and suffered to marry 
Vanilla. As, after all, Amulis is the son of an ex-king, and the nearest heir to the 
throne in the event of the sudden decease of Ptolemy (life is very uncertain in 
Egypt), Valkyrius-Gammo perceives the advantages of the connection, and agrees to 
the union, if only the Queen will consent to it—which she does without much 
hesitation, being only too glad to get her supposed rival Vanilla out of the way. 
Thus, all seems on the point of ending well, and nothing more is required in the 
interests of poetic justice but to hang Raga-Muffin and the four-and-twenty acolyths. 
But Valkyrius-Gammo, who is in a forgiving mood, suggests to Ptolemy-Asinus that 
Raga-Maffin should be pardoned, on condition of his acknowledging what he has 
done with the Ox Apis. The ex-pontiff, thus questioned, ends by avowing that he 
and his kinsmen have killed the ox and eaten him dressed “ad Chuile.’ But he adds, 
in extenuation, that this is not the first time, for that he had always been in the habit 
of killing the different oxen under his charge as soon as they got fat, and that the 
people of Egypt have worshipped, at the smallest reckoning, some threescore of 
Apises in the course of five years, This confession is deemed so entertaining, that 
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Raga-Muffin is at once let loose, and there and then sets off to found a restaurant, 
with the signboard “ Au Beuf a4 l’Huile ;” promising, as he goes, that any of the 
nobility and gentry of Memphis who honour him with their patronage shall have a 
taste of his delicacy, and smack their lips at it. The last scene again represents the 
great square of Memphis and the marriage of Amulis and Vanilla, together with the 
procession of the Ox Apis. For, of course, by this time, a new ox has been procured 
(a prize-ox twice as fat as the last), and the people of Egypt have been made happy 
by the assurance that in order to make certain that the ox shall never become thin, 
the public will be taxed double that year to pay for oil; and that every baker in 
Thebes and Memphis shall, moreover, have the privilege of providing the ox with 
two loaves of the best wheaten bread each morning, gratis. Naturally the wedding- 
breakfast of Amulis and Vanilla takes place at the newly established restaurant, “ Le 
Beuf al’ Huile,’ where the four-and-twenty acolyths, shaved and washed and trans- 
formed into waiters, officiate with civility and decorum. 


When Théodore Trémolin closed his manuscript at the conclusion of 
the third Act, there was a treble salvo of applause, and the whole of the 
audience, rising like one man, clustered round to offer their congratula- 
tions. Théodore, athirst, wiped his brow and poured himself out a glass 
of water, seeming to understand less than anybody what there was to be 
so enthusiastic about, and appearing rather mystified than otherwise at 
the compliments. 

‘* It’s capital!’’ cried Mdlle. Triboulette. ‘T’ll be the Queen Irubis : 
but there are one or two passages you'll have to lengthen for me; you've 
not given me enough of dialogue. Monsieur Grosgoulu, mind you write 
to Paul Créqui this week, and send him a copy of the play. He must 
sketch the dresses for me immediately.” 

‘T’ll play Vanilla,” exclaimed Mdlle. Zephirine ; ‘ but you must make 
me come on more often than you do, Monsieur Semolina. I should like to 
be in that scene of the boats on the Nile, and you must tell M. Grosgoulu 
that I shall want at least four changes of dress.”’ 

M. Emile Javelin was clapping Trémolin on the back, 

‘‘They pay ten per cent. author’s profits* in this house,” he re- 
marked. ‘If your piece runs a hundred nights, your fortune’s begun. 
But if I were you, would make a little alteration in the first act—it’s too 
long.” 

There was some whispered consultation between the stage-manager 
and the melancholy lessee, M. Masticot ; after which the latter, turning to 
us with a bow, into which he infused as much courtesy and lugubriousness 
as was humanly possible, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we accept your play on the 
usual terms, subject to the permission of the Censors. I will have it sent 
to the Censorship this very night.” 





* It is not the custom in France to pay a lump sum fora play, as is often done in 
England. The author receives so much per cent. of the gross receipts according to the 
number of Acts in his piece. Some theatres pay as high as twelve per cent. ; and 
I may remark that in the case of extravaganzas this is not always fair to the managers. 
A good many extravaganzas depend entirely for their success upon the scene-painter 
and costumier; and it is rather hard, under the circumstances, for the authors to take 
the lion’s-share of profits to themselves. 
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*‘ Ah, yes, the Censors, I had forgotten them!” exclaimed M. Javelin, 
putting his tongue suddenly in his cheek and becoming pensive. 

A sort of grim chuckle answered his observation, and, to the speechless 
consternation of Trémolin and me, the following words fell from the lips of 
the great Langouste, like so many drops of freezing water in our midst— 
‘‘T advise you two young gentlemen not to be too hopeful, for your play 
will be prohibited. I warn you beforehand.” 

I remembered now that the great Langouste, though he had appeared 
amused at several of the passages, had never once clapped his hands or 
“cried, “Bravo!” Trémolin and I looked at him horror-stricken. 

‘‘ Prohibited !’’ I faltered, with a lump in my throat. ‘* Who by ?” 

‘‘ By M. Buche,” said the great Langouste. 

‘*But who is M. Buche? What is he?” 

This simple question appeared to take the great Langouste by surprise. 
He stared at me and arched his eyebrows: ‘“ Ah,” said he, ‘ you don’t 
know M. Buche!”’ and he grinned horribly. 


¥. 


I leave you to judge of the state of mind in which Théodore Trémolin 
and I walked home. To see before one a cup filled with some bright red 
tempting wine, and to be told at the moment of raising it to one’s lips 
that a mysterious individual, never heard of or seen before, was waiting to 
dash it from one’s mouth! Who was M. Buche ? what was he? where 
was his lair? what sort of a heart had he ? was there any chance of pro- 
pitiating him? All these were questions which we asked ourselves as we 
trudged along, and I verily believe that if we had been anywhere else than 
on the crowded Boulevards, we should both of us have sat down and cried. 
You see, we were neither of us senators ‘nor academicians, as M. Buche 
was, and what might be capital sport to him was likely to prove very poor 
fun to us. We saw “ Buche” figured in letters of fire over the door of 
every official-looking house, and on the forehead of every official-looking 
individual we met. Poor Trémolin was civil and humble to a sergent-de- 
ville who trod on his toe. After all, was not a policeman a twig of the 
great administrative tree of which M. Buche was one of the big branches ; 
and had we not every interest to be abject and down-on-all-fours before 
every personage of any degree who had any ramifications whatever with 
that dreaded Administration ? Perhaps it was fortunate for the dignity of 
human nature that we did not meet the Emperor’s carriage out that after- 
noon. In our then temper of mind we should assuredly have salaamed 
ignobly, and held ourselves up as objects of derision to the public. 

I am sure I cannot tell you how we passed that night, nor the day 
following, nor the night after that. I have uncertain recollections of a 
visit to the Hebrew who had hired us our clothes, and of another visit by 
night to an edifice with a flag over the door, to obtain the wherewith to 
pay him. I think we spent our day looking out of the window and 
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counting the number of sparrows who came and perched during a given time 
on the roof opposite. There was no necessity for talking in this pastime. 
It allowed us to sit by each other and pursue our own thoughts quietly and 
unobtrusively. I have kept the recollection of one sparrow, who came 
several times, and appeared to look at me wistfully, as if he wanted to 
say something. Perhaps he was astonished at our miserable looks. 

We had begged Emile Javelin that he would kindly write and tell us 
what was the decision of the Censorship, and he had promised to do so. 
His letter came on the third day by the earliest post, whilst half Paris 
was still in bed. The sun was filling our garret with a clear, bright, 
gay yellow light, which would have made a paradise of it, had we been 
happy and hopeful, as Beranger probably was when he wrote— 


Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans. 


This time there was no hesitation about breaking the seal of the envelope ; 
we burst it open at once, silently, half-savagely. This is what we read :— 


My Dear M. Marmetot,—I am sorry to say, that Langouste guessed right—he 
always does guess right does Langouste. The Censors, M. Buche at their head, 
have refused to license your play. However, perhaps all is not lost, for I have pre- 
vailed upon one of the committee, whom I know slightly, to give the “ Bauf a 
l Huile” a second reading at eleven o’clock to-morrow in your presence. M. Buche 
will be there—absit omen !—and if you try hard you may be able to induce him to 
pass the play with some altering. 
Cordially and sympathizingly, 
Emre JAVELIN. 


’ 


‘«¢ To-morrow, at eleven,” repeated Trémolin.. ‘‘ That means in three 
hours, for the note was written yesterday.”” And he began searching his 
pockets for the sum of small coin necessary to obtain a new loan of the 
Hebrew’s clothes. All he could muster, however, was seven sous, and 
another visit to the edifice with the flag over the door became necessary. 
We parted that morning with our last remnant of books, and with a 
fiddle of Trémolin’s ; but at eleven we were both be-coated and be-hatted 
according to the fashions then prevailing, and we passed the sentry at the 
door of the Ministerial office, where the Censorship sat, without being 
taken for two professional beggars, as many dramatists, in the same pre- 
dicament as we, have been before us. 

What trim-looking, courteous places those Ministerial offices are! 
Although it was spring, and nobody in the streets felt cold, there were 
warm and glowing fires in all the lobbies and passages. An usher with a 
silver chain round his neck asked us deferentially whom we desired to 
see. ‘* Dramatic Censorship, gentlemen?’ he repeated, after us. 
‘‘ Third door on the right, second landing. M. Buche has just arrived, 
I believe.’’ And he bowed as if we were two ambassadors. ‘‘ Dramatic 
Censorship,” echoed somebody further on; and perhaps this one took us 
for M. Sardou and M. Dumas the younger, for he added, parenthetically, 
‘«¢ We are accustomed to see a great many of your profession, gentlemen, 
some very poor ones, though, among them.” And he gave himself a 
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pinch of snuff, as if to dispel the contamination of these poor ones. 
In the ante-chamber of the Censors we found still more politeness. 
‘‘ MM. Trémolin and Marmelot, I believe ?”’ asked a well-dressed young 
clerk, consulting a paper. ‘‘ This way, if you please, gentlemen.’’ And, 
with a smirk, he threw open the door of a room, in which six gentlemen, 
all more or less bald, were gathered in a circle round the fireplace. We 
were standing in the presence of the Censors. 

The centre of the group was a towering man in a bun-brown coat, 
and with three rolls of white neckcloth round his throat. In one of his 
button-holes was a scarlet rosette, and he wore shoes over which his socks 
could be seen. He had apparently breakfasted well, for he was rubicund 
and happy, and tossed a massive bunch of gold seals that were fastened 
to his watch-chain with a great deal of good-humour and complacency. 
A glance sufficed to show that he was the great planet, and that the 
others round him were mere satellites. At the moment of our coming in 
he had been cracking a joke, and the five bald gentlemen around him 
were laughing in unison, each with the same expression on his face. 

When our names were announced the laughing abated, and M. Buche 
—for we both guessed that the man in the brown coat must be he—M. Buche 
coughed and dived both hands into his hind-pockets. This was all the 
good-morning he gave us; but he went and took his seat at the round 
table, whither his five coadjutors followed him, and began forthwith beating 
tattoos on the cloth with their paper-knives. 

‘‘ How is your rheumatism this morning, M. Rouscot?” asked one 
Censor of another in a whisper of condolence. 

“Thank you, it let me sleep last night,’ answered the other, with 
a nod. 

‘«‘ There’s a great deal of rheumatism about at the present moment,”’ 
remarked a third Censor. 

“Have you ever tried camphor lotions, Rouscot?” interposed 
M. Buche, in a tone of benevolent interest. ‘I always use them 
myself, and find them very serviceable.” 

During this time the least bald of the company had been ferreting 
about amongst a heap of papers, from which he ultimately drew a manu- 
script which we recognized as ours. As he turned over the leaves, we 
could see that it was literally slashed with red pencil marks. The Censor 
assured himself that he had got hold of the play he wanted and handed 
it respectfully to M. Buche. 

I assiire you it would have been worth paying twenty francs to 
watch the features of this great Senator and Academician as he took our 
manuscript in his hand and surveyed the title. There was a look of cool 
disdain, such as no language could paint, and a shrug of the shoulders, 
which placed us and our works so low—so low in the category of humanity, 
that the five satellite Censors shuddered and gazed upon us as the jury do 
at a convict when the verdict is guilty, and the judge is deliberating as to 
whether it shall be fifteen or twenty years’ penal servitude. M. Buche 
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leaned and whispered something in the ear of the Censor on his right. We 
were just able to catch the words ‘ Inexpressibly vulgar titles,” ‘‘ prostitu- 
tion of dramatic art,” ‘‘desecration of antiquity,” ‘low standard of modern 
literature.” M. Buche then faced us and said neither angrily nor rudely, 
but with calm majesty : 

‘* MM. Trémolin and Marmelot, you have asked for a second reading 
of this—this ’—(M. Buche hesitated; he could not bring himself to say 
** play ’’)—** of this—composition, and the examining committee are ready 
to accede to your request. But I think it as well to forewarn you that no 
amount’ of reading can alter our irrevocable determination, which is to 
prohibit the performance of your work. I beg your pardon, what did you 
say?” 

“‘T was only saying,” remarked Trémolin, ‘that under the cireum- 
stances a new reading was perhaps superfluous.” . 

‘“‘ Exactly so,”’ assented M. Buche. ‘‘ We here round this table have 
a duty to perform,—a duty, I may say a sacred duty, towards Society. In 
the discharge of our functions we endeavour to show as much indulgence 
as we may with safety ; indeed, I may say that this indulgence is, in our 
case, not a choice but a necessity. I have no wish, gentlemen, to wound 
your—your—susceptibilities ; but you must be as well aware as I that the 
standard of modern literature is lower than it ever has been.in the world’s 
history, save, perhaps, at that barbarous period when Pharamond and his 
Franks destroyed the civilization of the Romans in Gaul and transformed 
this country into a wilderness. If, therefore, we were not to temper 
justice with indulgence—with the most extreme indulgence—we. could 
pass no play—no, not one; for all are bad alike: it is only a question of 
degrees. However, there are certain limits at which our indulgence must 
stop. Est modus in rebus, as Flaccus has pertinently said. Society has 
wisely set up certain barriers which are called morality and order. When 
we see a tendency—nay, an overt intention—to transgress these barriers, 
it is our mission to interpose, as we distinctly do in the present: instance ; 
refusing to license a composition in which the throne and the altar are 
turned into ridicule, and the principle of legislative assemblies is covered 
with much unmerited odium.” 

A murmur of approval from the five satellites testified to the cordial 
echo which these sentiments found ; M. Buche proceeded :— 

‘‘ T know there is a marked propensity, in writers of the present period 
of literary decline, to sneer at all the institutions which have obtained 
the consecration of past ages. Neither religion nor the solid principles of 
executive government as represented by royalty are safe from aspersion. 
You have proved it too well in the present composition by making of your 
King Ptolemy a dullard, of your Queen Irubis a woman of unstable 
affections, and of your Prime Minister Probo—Probo—yes, Proboscismos 
(just heavens, what a medley of inanities !) a personage such—such—yes, 
such as I am proud to say has never been seen in this country.” 

‘¢ But we were talking of Egypt,” submitted Trémolin, respectfully. 
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‘¢ Possibly, sir, in word, but not in spirit,” replied Monsieur Buche 
sternly. ‘‘ In such works as these, sir, the intention is everything. You 
aim at satire, sir; yes, at satire; and, I cannot refrain from saying it, at 
most improper and subversive satire. Do you think, sir, that we have 
not detected that by Ptolemy XXIII.—mark that perfidious ITI.—you 
intend to designate our present sovereign; by Proboscismos, his Excellency 
the Prime Minister ; by Amulis the pretender, the Duc d’Aumale ; by Raga- 
Muffin,—Raga-Mnuffin, gentlemen’’ (this to his fellow-Censors), “is a 
word of Anglo-Saxon origin signifying raurien, va-nus-pieds,—by Raga- 
Muffin, I say, a distinguished contemporary prelate universally revered 
for his saintly qualities; and by Valkyrius-Gammo” (here M. Buche 
turned scarlet)—“‘ yes, by Valkyrius-Gammo, the ridiculous sage, probably 
MYSELF!” 

This was a thunder-clap. Trémolin leaned against me for support: 
‘¢Oh, mon Dieu!” he said, and fell upon a chair, shaking with inter- 
minable laughter. 

M. Buche stood bolt still, gazed at us with petrified dignity, and then 
walked solemnly towards the bell, which he pulled. 

A messenger appeared. 

‘¢ Show these gentlemen out,’’ he said. 

Vi. 

Half-an-hour afterwards we were walking back home along the 
Boulevards. We were possibly not in the best of spirits, but we were 
still laughing, and Trémolin had begun to talk almost unconcernedly of 
our misadventure. At the Rue St. Honoré there was an embarrassment 
of carriages which caused us to stop. A superb barouche, with a pair of 
prancing grays, was blocking up the street, and a crowd had gathered on 
the pavement to stare at the auburn-haired beauty in lilac silk, and the 
diminutive Havannah dog, who were the sole occupants of the vehicle. Of 
a sudden the lady in lilac silk leaned forward, and began to gesticulate 
with her parasol. 

‘¢M. Semolina! M. Marmalade !”’ 

We recognized Mdlle. Mimi Triboulette. Behind her, at about twenty 
yards’ distance, Counts de Jose and de Nosé, on horseback, were serving 
as escort. We raised our hats, and were going to pass on. 

“No, no! onemoment!”’ she cried; “not insuch a hurry! Where 
do you come from, gentlemen ? ’’ 

‘‘ From the Censorship,” I said. 


‘¢ Eh, bien?” 
‘¢ Refused,” answered Trémolin. 
“« Oh, mon Diew!” exclaimed Mdlle. Mimi in dismay. ‘Et moi qui 


avais déja commandé mes robes. Vite, Alphonse, vite faites tourner les 
99 


chevaux. Chez ma couturiere: 


And this was the epitaph of our first success. 
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The Peart of Crete. 


Amonest the fateful accidents of earth’s surface,—the chances of rift and 
upheaval which have determined the character of the tribes of men,—one 
of the most remarkable is the island of Crete, the home par excellence, 
from remotest antiquity, of intestine wars and insurrections, the coveted 
prize of all the nations who have hoped to control the Levant. In one of 
the playful spurts of the volcanic force which has made the earth the 
beautiful thing it is, a bit of the bed of the Mediterranean (then a fresh- 
water lake it is said) was hove up sharp on edge, some 16,000 feet, of 
which half is in air and half in water. On the south side it still plunges 
sheer from summit to abyss as precipitously as rock will lie; but on the 
other, it breaks by gentle degrees, and with occasional reassertion of 
upheaval, into laughing plains, extended by the alluvium of a thousand 
torrents, furrowing the rock into ravines and gorges, for picturesqueness 
and defensibility unsurpassed in the whole world; and like natural robber 
dens, menacing the fertile fields once the granary of imperial Rome as of 
later Venice. 

The highest section of this ridge, which is the backbone of Crete, 
forms the district of Sphakia; and the magnificent plain which lies at the 
northern foot of the chain, and reaches out towards its kindred Argos, is 
the ancient domain of Cydonia, ‘mother of cities,” as she was known in 
the earliest days of Greek history. Here broke, in instinctive routine, the 
spray of those waves of Arian emigration which came from the north 
down on Italy, Hellas, and the Dorian lands; and here conquest always 
put the first foot on shore, driving back on those snow-capped mountains 
the heroic remnants of the preceding races. Here the Pelasgi, winged 
race (if they were a race), organized those invasions of the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, which have left indestructible memorials in the 
cyclopean city walls of almost every known antique seaside site, and 
poured into Egypt and Syria the progenitors of the Philistines, whose 
advent in the Delta, and his munificent permission to abide there, 
Thotmes III. records at Karnak. Here landed Metellus, and here, last 
of all, the Turk. 

The Sphakian mountains have been always the centre of insubordina- 
tion and revolt; and to overawe the mountaineers Venice rebuilt Cydonia, 
long destroyed, and called it Canéa, evidently a corruption of the old name, 
and made it a superb seaside fortress and naval arsenal. As you approach 
it from the seaward it is like all other Levant cities: a long line of 
whitewashed houses, a light-house first singling itself out from the mass, 
then a tawdry building, higher than the rest of the town by its own height, 
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the konak or governor’s palace. It is only when you have entered between 
the two points of the reef which make the harbour, that you are enabled 
to see the old town huddling in on the semicircular port ; the picturesque 
bits of Venetian architecture, appendixed with Turkish latticed balconies ; 
gateways whexe the lion of St. Mark still looks, though with mutilated 
face, seaward, whence his aid was wont tocome. At the right a crum- 
bling Venetian battery, and at the left the substructure of the old citadel, 
whereon is built the rubbishy konak, underneath which is the line of 
embrasure of a water-battery, and, down the side of a lateral basin of the 
port, a long line of gallery-houses, belonging to the arsenal, all of the same 
masonry and time,.show that what the Turk has done to the town since 
he took it has only been surface work. The outer wall of the city, a 
superb example of Venetian military architecture, is in the same state as 
when the city was taken from the Republic, save that the shot-holes have 
been filled up, rudely; and the guns on the parapets are Venetian and 
contemporary Turkish, old bronze pieces whose discharge would cértainly 
be more fatal to the gunners than to an enemy. 

The great gate of Canéa opens towards the White or Sphakian Moun- 
tains, the ancient Leuce Ora (in Cretan, Aspro-vouna), which rise in 
a succession of abrupt ridges from the verge of the plain of Canéa. The 
distance from city to summit, for a goat, is about twelve miles, but for a 
traveller, about forty. The mountaineers, who are, in their capacities, 
between the two, can come down from the highest ridges in five or six 
hours, and get back in twice as many. Looking from the city wall on 
the mountains there is a wide plain, -covered with olive-groves, whose 
luxuriant green contrasts with the silvery grey of the Italian olive in a 
most remarkable manner, and from whose masses peep, here and there, 
the roofs and pinnacles of summer-houses and kiosks, the villas of the 
wealthier Turkish beys. Three miles of this bring us to a plunging 
ridge of mountain, cut into ravines by the torrents, sparse of vegetation 
of any kind, obdurate ungrateful rock, and then six -or seven miles of 
undulating table-land before the precipitous upheaval of the Aspro-vouna, 
whose summits, grey and glistening, pinnacled and crystalline, look out 
from their 8,000 feet of supremacy over all the Grecian seas and most 
of the Grecian lands. From October to March, these crags, otherwise 
bare, are mantled in snow, which lies perpetually in the ravines. Here 
the cypress tires of climbing, and the wild goat defies the hunting of 
two thousand years to exterminate him; and here glens— to cross 
which is not given to man, scarcely to goat—cut up and forbid travel of 
any kind. 

Where the tallest. peaks cluster at-the west of the long chain, which, 
from where we look, is plainly.a dorsal ridge, there is a precipitous plunge 
in the. mountain lines, and apparently the position of a glen. There is 
the Heart. of Crete, the impregnable fortress of centuries of turbuience, 
insurrection, war ; in whose defiles the mountaineer could trust his family 
and his treasure’ as-long as he could wield his weapons. Here only, 
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perhaps, in Christian lands, has warring invader never set his foot. This 
is Samaria. 

In the summer following the end of the Cretan insurrection, and the 
last of a term of consular residence in Crete, I’ made the visit, none 
should neglect who touch in the island, to this redoubtable glen,—visit 
which the state of hostilities previously existing had rendered unadvisable, 
not to say impossible, from the Turkish lines. And even when peace 
had been restored, and not a recusant fugitive remained in the mountain 
hiding-places, the local authorities could, with difficulty, reconcile them- 
selves to the idea of my going there; and it was only after the failure 
of several petty intrigues to prevent my getting away, that they determined 
to pass to the other extreme and do handsomely what they could not 
avoid doing. I set out in the dawn of a July day with an officer of the 
mounted police, a chosen and trusty man, with one private of the same 
force, and my own cavass. The private rode a hundred yards a-head 
en vedette against any attack on the official dignity by unknowing peasant, 
or unheeding patrol or straggler of the faithful, and discharged his duty 
on the road to my complete satisfaction, no countermarching troops daring 
to hold the narrow way to the detriment of the consular dignity. The 
lawlessness of the Turkish administration in Crete has kept alive, more 
than in most of the Christian provinces of the Ottoman empire, the 
power of, and respect for, foreign officials. Just as much as the unjust 
governor dreads the inspecting eye and the exposing blue-book, so 
much the Rayah hopes from them, and honours the Effendi as the 
Turk curses the Ghiour; and so in Crete, the extreme of offic al 
deference is kept up, corresponding to the degree of official oppression 
hitherto * obtainirg. 

So when my avant-courier announced to the awkward squad of 
Anatolian infantry, ragged, sullen, that the ‘‘Consolos Bey” demanded 
the road, a savage frown of unwelcome gleamed through the disciplinary 
respect ; while the shouting, chattering groups of Christian peasants 
ambling along on their mules and donkeys, with their little loads of fowls 
or oil for the market at Canéa, were generally arrested by the summons 
of the guard, and drew up respectfully at the road-side, the most respectful 
dismounting until I had passed. : 

The road, for ten or twelve miles, runs westward over a level plain, 
the ancient bed of the Iardanos, by whose banks we know, from Homer, 
that the Cydonians dwelt. The fact that the Iardanos (now called 


’ Platanos, from the immense plane-trees growing on its banks) now 


empties into the sea ten miles from Canéa, has puzzled geographers to 
reconcile Cydonia with Canéa; but on arriving at the point where the river 
debouches into and cuts across the plain, it will be seen that the new 
channel to the sea has been cut through the hills by the action of the 
river, and that the ancient course was evidently eastward through the 





* I should be unjust if I did not add that, from all that I could see after the war, 
the administration of the affairs of the island has wonderfully improved in all respects. 
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still marshy plain into the bay of Suda, passing close to the position 
of Canéa. 

The roads in Crete are marked with historical associations of all ages, 
as the Appian Way with recollections of the great dead. The town that 
we pass, near the mouth of the Platanos, was the ancient Pergamos, 
whither Lycurgus, to evade the possibility of his laws being revoked, 
banished himself, died, and was buried. The town, which we enter as we 
cross the Platanos at the ford, is Alikianu, the scene of one of the most 
atrocious and perfidious massacres which Venice ever perpetrated to 
secure her dominion. It is a town of half-ruined villas—some of the 
Venetian days—buried in orange-trees, and so surrounded with olive- 
groves that but little of it can be seen from the river. The road we 
must follow only skirts it, following the river, until it rises on a ridge 
of mountains, zigzag and undulating, up to Lakus, one of the immemorial 
strongholds of Crete. The Lakiotes are accounted amongst the bravest 
of the Cretans; and though military science, flank movements, and 
artillery made their town untenable in the later insurrection, it is still a 
formidable position. The village itself lies along under a summit ridge of 
the chain of hills which form a buttress to the Aspro-vouna, stretching north, 
with steep approaches from every side. 

In the last insurrection, Lakus was taken by surprise and a flank 
movement of the Turkish irregulars, the Lakiotes having only time to 
secure their most valuable and portable goods, and to bury the church 
bell, retiring up the mountain slopes beyond, firing a few shots of defiance 
as they went. South of Lakus is an almost impassable ravine, whose 
opposite slopes recede from théir precipitousness, to give place to a 
village called Zourba, to which the Lakiotes retired, and where they made 
their depot and hospital during the first year or more of the insurrection, 
resisting successfully bombardment and assault until the whole country 
round about was occupied. When A’ali Pacha arrived in Crete, he ordered 
the reconstruction of the church of Lakus, demolished by the Turks at 
the capture of the village, and the primates were ordered to find the bell. 
Declining to know its whereabouts, they were thrown into prison, to lie 
until they did ; a few days of which treatment produced the desired effect, 
and the bell was hung over the reconstructed church. That afternoon 
notes of compulsory joy sounded from the belfry, and the insurgents from 
the ridge of Zourba opposite came down to the brink of the ravine, to ask 
who had betrayed the bell. Their submitted townsmen replied by an 





avowal of the modus operandi of getting at the required knowledge; and~ , 


the ‘‘ patriots’ replied, ‘‘ Ring away, we will come and ring it to-night.” 
And, agreeably to promise, a band of insurgents came across the ravine 
at midnight, carried off the bell, and, hanging it on a tree near Zourba, 
rang the night out. The Turkish guard, which occupied the block-house 
in the village, scarcely thought it worth while to risk the defence of the 
bell, if indeed, they knew of its danger. 

At Lakus I had made my plans to breakfast and pass the noon-heat, 
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but I had reckoned without my hosts, for, on “ pitching my tent,”’ and 
sending out my cavass to find a lamb to roast, I found evidence of the 
inroads of civilization—I could not get one for less than three pounds 
sterling—about fifteen times the usual price. Fortunately my escort had 
amply provided themselves, and we had bread and cheese, caviar and 
coffee, to stay our appetites until we should reach Omalo, where was a 
garrison and an army butcher. So I ate my modicum of what they gave 
me, smoked my cigarette, and tried to doze, while the chattering villagers, 
holding themselves aloof in reminiscent dread of the Moslem, mingled 
their hum with that of the bees from the hives near us. My “ tent” was 
an ancient mulberry-tree above, and a Persian carpet beneath; and, 
though I tried to sleep away the time, I did nothing but listen to the 
story my cavass, Hadji Houssein, was telling his companions of an 
adventure we had had the year before in the valley below, and which, lest 
he have not given the true version, I will tell as it happened. 

In the bottom of the valley at our feet lies the village of Meskla, 
built along the banks of the Platanos, where it is a pure, cold, rushing 
mountain brook, of which, in any other part of the world, the eddies 
would have been alive with trout, but in which now there are only, as in 
all other Cretan rivers, eels. A party of official personages in Canéa, 
including her Britannic Majesty’s consul, myself, the American ditto, with 
the captain and officers of the English and French gunboats on the 
station, and an English colonel in the Turkish army, had made a picnic 
party to Meskla, in August of the last year of the war. The Turkish 
troops held Lakus and Omalo, and the western bank of the Platanos down 
to the plain; but the insurgents still remained in possession of all the 
northern spurs of the Aspro-vouna, from Lakus east for twenty miles, 
including Zourba; and while we drank toasts and ate our roast-lamb 
under the plane-trees by the river, a perpetual peppering of rifles was 
going on from the hill-tops on each side of the valley above. Was it 
fighting, or was it fun? I began to climb one of the nearest spurs on 
the Turkish side of the ravine to see, and, not to be suspected of both 
sides, took my way to the picket of Turkish irregulars, which, sheltered 
by a group of trees on the summit, was firing across the valley in a 
desultory way. As I showed myself in one of the windings of the path to 
the patriots at Zourba, I saw the smoke-puff of a rifle on the edge of 
the ravine, and the ball glanced along the rocks within three feet, 
spattering the lead over me in a most convincing way. I naturally 
made a flank movement, which shortly degenerated into the retrogade of 
a satisfied curiosity. 

The incident had a side interest to the whole party, for it showed us 
that the road we proposed to take might be dangerous, the more as we 
had a Turkish officer and his two attendants in uniform in our company. 
We had proposed following the river up still higher, and then crossing the 
ridge to Theriso, a village occupying the bottom of the parallel valley of 
the Kladiso, the river next eastward. 
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Consulting one of the submitted Meskliotes, who waited his chance for 
the débris of the picnic, we were informed that it would be very far from 
safe to follow our proposed route, which was exposed in its whole line to 
the chance of shots from the main mountain ridge ; but he offered to guide 
us by a road running along the side of the ridge furthest from the 
insurgents, and where he could warn any outposts of them that we were 
coming. This road was a fair sample of those which existed in Crete 
before the war, a mere bridle-path scratched in the slope of a huge land- 
slide, which rose above us two or three hundred feet, and descended three 
or four times that distance into the bed of the Platanos. Part of it was 
too dizzy and dangerous to ride, and we led our beasts hesitating and 
hobbling along. We were soon amongst the outposts of the insurgents, as 
we had unmistakable evidence on arriving at Theriso, where we found a 
detachment of a dozen or more, rough, motley-looking fellows, armed 
with all kinds of guns, and clad in all ways except well. They looked 
askance at our fez-wearing colonel and his two cavalry-men, but from 
respect for the consular presences respected their persons. We drank 
with them at the spring, exchanged identifications, and pursued our way 
down the celebrated ravine, the scene of two terrible disasters to the 
Turkish army, during different insurrections. Nothing can be more uncom- 
fortable, in a military point of view, than one of these Cretan ravines. 
Cut in the limestone rock by the glacier torrents of ages, zigzag in their 
courses, and shut between abrupt ridges, with no road but an unsatisfactory 
bridle-path, the troop which is incautious enough to enter without crown- 
ing the heights on each side as they advance, is certain to be hemmed in, 
and to be severely treated by a comparatively small hostile force, or ex- 
terminated by a large one. 

We had delayed too long, and as we entered the most precipitous 
portion of the ravine, the red sunlight on the eastern cliffs told us that 
the sun, long shut from direct view, was sinking; and in our haste we 
missed the way, and fell into a vineyard-path, out of any line of travel. 
Immediately we heard voices hailing us from the hill-tops, to which we paid 
no attention, thinking them the cries of shepherd boys, and continued until 
we found ourselves in a maze of vineyards, and the path and sun gone at 
the same instant. Now the hailing began with bullets. The uniforms of 
our Turkish escort demanded explanation, and as our guides had left us at 
Theriso, we were helpless.- To go back and explain was :to be a better 
mark, and to march a-head, anywhere, was our only chance. Unfor- 
tunately, Hadji, who carried my rifle, considered it his military duty to 
return the fire, and in a few moments, other pickets coming in, we had 
above forty sharpshooters popping away at us in the twilight. Our 
further passage was shut by an abrupt hillside, along which we must 
make a movement by the flank towards the road we had lost, and directly 
across the line of fire: The pinging of the bullets suggested getting to 
eover, and as all path had now disappeared, we all dismounted and led 
our beasts at random; no one knowing where we were going, or should 
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go, and only aiming to turn the point of the ridge above us, to get out of 
the fire, which was increasing, and the -pinging of Enfield bullets over our 
heads was a wonderful inducer of celerity. It was a veritable sauve qui 
peut. I saw men of war ducking and dodging at every flash and whistle 
in a way that indicated small faith in the doctrine of chances, according to 
which a thousand shots must be fired for one to hit. We found, at 
length, where the ridge broke down, a maze of huge rocks, affording 
shelter, but beyond was a steep declivity, down which, in the dark, we 
could see nothing ; further on again was the river, along which the 
road led. We could hear the shouts and occasional shots ot a detach- 
ment running down the road to intercept us, and another coming alonz 
the ridge above us. -My mule was dead beat, and could scarcely put one 
leg before another, and few others were better off. A short council showed 
two minds in the party—one to lie still to be taken, with the chance. of a 
shot first ; the other to push on for the road before the insurgents reached 
it. The only danger of any moment was to Colonel Borthwick and_his 
Turks, who would be prizes of war, and to me the chance of a fever from 
lying out all night. The majority, nine, voted with me to go on, and, 
abandoning mules and horses, we plunged, without measuring our steps, 
down the slope, falling, slipping, tripping over rocks, in bogs, through 
overtopping swamp-grass, bushes (for the hillside was a bed of. springs), 
pushing to strike the road before the insurgents should head us off, so as 
to be able to choose our moment for parleying. I knew that. if I,.could 
get there first, saving the chance, that all would be well; if arash boy 
of fourteen saw me first, I might be stopped by a bullet before any 
explanation would avail. 

Tired, muddy, reeking with perspiration, bruised on the stones, ex- 
hausted with haste and trepidation, we won the race and halted behind a 
little roadside chapel to gather the state of things. Above, we heard 
voices of a colloquy, and knew that the remainder of the party were in safe 
custody, and our road was quiet. A short walk brought us to the outpost 
of the Turkish army, a village garrisoned by a couple of companies of 
regulars and a few Albanians. The commandant, a major, was out-ranked 
by Borthwick, who ordered him at once to send out a detachment to 
reseue Consul Dickson and his companions. The poor major protested 
and remonstrated, but in vain. ‘It was dangerous,’” he said; but the 
colonel insisting, he ordered out a detachment, and then called for pipes 
and coffee, after which, under a heavy escort, we started for Canée. 
Borthwick obtained a battalion of the regulars in garrison and started 
next morning at early dawn to rescue our friends; but no persuasion 
could induce the Turkish commander to enter the ravines. He posted 
his troops along the overlooking ridge and waited in ambush. I have it 
on Borthwick’s word that while the troops were lying concealed, under 
orders to keep the most profound silence, a hare started up at the end of 
the line, and the Turkish commander instantly ordered the first company 
to their feet, and to make ready, and was about to give the order to fire 
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when a hound of the battalion anticipated the volley by catching the poor 
beast and despatching him on the spot. 

Meanwhile, Dickson and his companions were in the hospitable hands 
of a party of Hadji Michali’s men, and at about eight a.m. came down the 
road into view of the ambush, escorted by a guard of honour of insurgents, 
none the worse for their adventure, and bringing back our beasts and 
baggage; but nothing would induce the Turkish officer to go the mile 
separating them from the insurgent outpost which had fired on us. 

While Hadji told his story to his admiring companions (he was an 
excellent raconteur, and put the whole of his barbaric soul into the 
narration, though his respect for the Effendi kept his voice low, and 
quieted a little his camp manner), one or the other of the three made my 
e‘garettes and brought me fire, and only when the sun began to sink from 
the meridian did we move on. 

As we passed the blockhouse, I found that the general-in-chief had 
preceded me a day, and given orders that the honours due to a consular 
personage—the same as those paid to a superior officer in their own army— 
should be carefully observed, and so we had the whole garrison of each 
blockhouse on the way out at the ‘‘ present arms.” The road not only 
zigzags going from Lakus to the plain of Omalo, but makes such ascents 
and descents as well accounted for the fruitlessness of so many attempts 
to enter the plain, which is a sort of portico to Samaria. But now a fair 
artillery road followed the ridges up to the very plain, and blockhouses 
covered with their fire every point where an ambush could be made, and 
those little glens, famous in Cretan tradition for extermination of Turkish 
detachments, will never again help native heroism against organized con- 
quest. We passed, in one of the wildest gorges through which the road 
passes, a blockhouse perched high on a hill-top like an eyrie, a peripatetic 
atom on the parapet of which caught my eye as a wild goat might have 
done amongst the cliffs around. As we came into sight, looking again, 
I saw the garrison swarming down the hillside amongst the rocks like 
ants, wondered what they were at, and rode on, when at another turn the 
officer said, ‘‘ They salute, Effendi.” I looked around, and, only on his 
indication, saw drawn up in line, hundreds of feet above me, a line of 
animaleulz, which, by good eyesight, I could perceive was the whole gar- 
rison presenting arms, and they so continued presenting until, after turn 
upon turn of the road, they disappeared from view definitely, when I 
suppose they swarmed back to their fastness. 

We passed through the ravine of Phokes, where Hadji Michali once 
caught a small detachment which incautiously attempted to penetrate to 
Omalo. I had heard the story of the fight, told at the time by an Albanian, 
who was in it, in a brief but graphic way. The Christians waited invisible, 
he said, till the troops were in the bottom of the ravine, and then began 
to fire from many directions. The troops stopped, made a show of 
resistance, and then broke and made for the blockhouse at Lakus ; “‘ and 
those who couldn't run well never got there,” he interjected, laconically. 
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He frankly admitted that he was so far in advance that he saw very little 
actual fighting, and made no halt, nor did any others, Mussulman or 
Christian, till they arrived at the door of the blockhouse, which he was 
surprised at their shutting in time to keep out the Christians. 

It was well into the afternoon when we entered the plain of Omalo, 
evidently a filled-up crater, its level about five thousand feet above 
the sea. The snows and rains of winter and spring flood it, and as 
no stream runs from it, the waters disappear by a Katavothron—a 
gloomy Acherontie reeess—into whose crooked recesses no eye can pierce, 
and down whose depths is heard a perpetual cavernous roaring of 
water. 

In the plain was no vestige of human habitation visible, except the 
tents of a battalion of regulars, and a two-story blockhouse on a spur of 
hill which projected into the plain. We rode into the camp, and were 
received with emphasis by the Pacha, who, with true eastern diplomacy, 
expressed unbounded surprise at my visit, ‘‘so entirely unexpected ;’”’ 
and learning the result of my attempts at feeding in Lakus, called to the 
mess-boy to bring me the remains of the breakfast, apologizing abundantly, 
and informing me that I should be expected to dine with him and the 
commander of the post at eight. The residual breakfast, supplemented 
by a plate of kibaubs, the mutton-chop of the east, despatched; the 
ceremonial pipes and coffee finished, and the more than usually compli- 
mentary speeches said; the shadows meanwhile falling longer on the plain: 
I accepted the Pacha’s offer of a fresh horse, and rode across to the 
famous descent into the glen of Samaria, the Xyloscala, so called 
from a zigzag colossal staircase made with fir-trunks, and formerly 
the only means of descent into the glen. There was a detachment of 
troops building a blockhouse to command the upper part of the glen, and 
the commander kept me salaaming, coffee-taking, &c., until I saw that 
the sunlight was getting too red to give me time to explore the ravine, 
and I contented myself with a look from the brink down into the blue 
depths. 

I doubt if, in the range of habitual travel, there is another such scene. 
It was as if the mountains had yawned to their very bases. In front of me 
were bare stony peaks 7,000 to 8,000 feet high, whose precipitous slopes, 
on which, as they descended, the pines got courage, little by little, to 
take root, plunged down unbrokenly, and ended in a narrow gorge. At 
the side, the rock rose like the aiguilles of Chamouny, cloven and guttered, 
with the snow still lying in its clefts, and broad fields of it, rosy red, on the 
opposite eastern peaks. I looked down through the pines and cedars that 
clung in the crevices of the rocks below me, and the bottom of the glen 
looked blue and faint in their interstices. The Xyloscala, destroyed by 
the insurgents at the beginning of the insurrection, was replaced by a 
laborious zigzag road, which sidled off under crags, and came back along 
slopes, blasted out of rock and buttressed up with pine, seeming to me 
where I stood, as if it finally launched off into mid air, and would onl; 
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help another Dedalus into the mystery of the labyrinth of pines and rock 
gorges below. 

As I watched, the flame of the sunlight crept up the peaks across 
the glen, the purple-blue shadow following it up, across the snow-fields, 
changing from rosy to blue, and tinging the peaks of pale grey rock 
to russet where the day died away. The chill of night reminding me to 
put my overcoat on, we rode back across the plain in the twilight, accom- 
panied by the building gang, whose polyglot murmur was as cheerful and 
full of mirth as though they were peasants going home from the vintage. 

Nothing can surpass the good-humour and patience of the Turkish 
soldier. Brutal and barbarous they doubtless were when their fanaticism 
and the rage of battle united to excite them, but in camp and in peace I 
have found them always models of the purely physical man. 

Our dinner was luxurious, and in the true eastern manner. Tho 
Pacha, the Bey commanding the place, and his aide-de-camp, made four 
with me, and one dish, placed in the middle of the table, served our 
fingers or spoons according as the viand was dressed, each one of the four 
scrupulously adhering to his quadrant of the copper circle. The dinner 
was almost interminable ; it was dark and cold when the end did come. 

The soldiers, gathered round their camp some half a mile away, had 
eaten their suppers and were at ease, the shouting of their merriment 
coming to us occasionally above the general hum. Presently we saw 
them taking fir-branches, and, each lighting one at the nearest camp-fire, 
come running to us at full speed, making a long mad-cap procession of 
torch-bearers, the pitchy fir giving out an immense flame, and, making for 
the head-quarters, followed by the battalion band playing, they threw 
their branches in a pile on a little level space before the Pacha’s tent, and 
then, turning to the right and left, sat down in a semicircle, open towards 
us. A detachment was told off to keep up the fire, and a sort of glee 
club, accompanied by rude instruments, drums beaten by the hand, and a 
kind of flute and mandolin, commenced singing, at the top of their voices, 
the plaintive monotonous songs which all who have been in the east know 
and cannot describe. 

This was the overture to a terpsichorean and dramatic entertainment 
most unique and amusing. The programme opened with a dance of 
Zebeques, the barbarous race who occupy the country behind Smyrna. 
They are wrapped in a sash from the armpits to the hips, with a sort of 
baggy knee-breeches, and bearing long knives thrust crosswise through 
their sashes. They formed a circle and began a movement, which seemed 
like a dance of men in armour, half stage stride and half hop. The 
music struck up an appropriate air, and the dancers, joining in the song, 
circled slowly two or three times in the same staid and deliberate manner, 
then drawing their knives, brandished them in time, quickening their 
pace, and hurrying round quicker and quicker as the song grew more 
excited, when they finally came to a climax of fury, rushing in on each 
other at the centre of the circle as if to cut each other down. But the 
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raised knives were arrested by the opposing empty hand ; and, the paroxysm 
passed, the song died down to its lower tone and moderate time, and the 
dance began a new movement, each dancer thrusting his knife into the 
ground at the centre, and then repeated the quickening circles; this 
time rushing, at the climax, on their knives and drawing them from the 
earth, they threw themselves on an imaginary enemy outside the circle, 
and, having hypothetically demolished him, returned to their gyrations, 
varying the finale by lifting one of the company into the air on their 
hands, and, dropping him simultaneously with their voices. This lasted 
half-an-hour. 

After an intermission, in which the soldiers, unawed by the presence of 
the Pacha, laughed and joked and shouted to their content, a soldier 
entered the circle dressed as an Egyptian dancing-woman. He was one 
of the tallest men in the regiment, capitally travestied, and all who have 
seen the dance of the Almah can imagine the bursts of laughter with which 
his grave precise innitation of one of them was received by the circle. I 
have never seen anything more exquisitely ludicrous. His figure seemed 
lithe as a willow-wand, and he twisted and bent, and bowed and doubled 
with the peculiar expression of physique which seemed impossible to any 
other than the slender Egyptian girl. 

Roars of applause followed this performance, and the next was a panto- 
mime—*‘ The Honey-Stealers.”” ‘Two men enter dressed as peasants, one 
carrying a gun on his back, and begin groping about as in the dark—run 
against each other, stumble and fall, and finally, by much listening, find a 


» box, which had been placed to represent the hive. The thief lays down 


his gun to be more free in his motions, and a soldier runs into the circle 
and carries it off. Enter presently, a third honey-seeker, blacked to 
represent a negro, or some diabolical personage, it was impossible to say 
which, and, stumbling on the other two, an affray ensues, in the course of 
which the bees get disturbed, and come out in swarms, the luckless black 
getting the lion’s share of the stings. At this moment an alarm is given, 
and the gunner misses his gun, upon which he falls on the black as the 
thief, and between the stings and the blows the intruder expires, the 
play ending with the efforts of the two living to carry out and dispose of 
the one dead, interfered with greatly by a spasmodic life remaining 
in the members, which refuse to lie as they are put- But this finally 
subsiding, the body is satisfactorily disposed of, and the pantomime 
gives way, amidst the most uproarious laughter and applause, to a Cir- 
cassian dance. The dancers were few, and the dance tame, and not 
meeting any appreciation, gave way to a repetition of the Zebeque 
saltations, of which they seemed never disposed to tire. 

The entertainment lasted till eleven o’clock, when, each soldier taking 
a branch of fir, the actors and audience raced off like a demoniae: festival 
breaking up, the band following with a,blare of trumpets and bang of 
drums, and we were left to our dignity and the dying embers of the theatre 
fire. 
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Although in July, the night was so intensely cold that, sharing the 
Pacha’s tent, and with all the covering he could spare me, in addition to 
my own Persian carpet over instead of under me, I was almost too cold 
to sleep, and the morning found me well disposed to put my blood in 
motion by vigorous exercise. Coffee served, we rode over to the 
Xyloscala, and, after more coffee-and-pipe compliments, we began the 
descent of the new zigzag road. It was so steep that no loaded beast 
could mount it, and it took me two hours’ walk to get to the bottom, 
where the road straitens and follows the river, here a dancing, gurgling 
stream, rushing amongst boulders and over ridges, under overhanging 
pines, as though there were no tropics, and the land had not had rain 
for two months. The whole gorge was filled with the balsamic odours of 
firs and pine, which covered the slopes wherever the rock would give 
them place; and above that, bare splintery cliffs overhung the gorge, so 
that it seemed that a stone would fall three thousand feet if thrown from 
the summit. A few Turkish soldiers, lazily felling or trimming pines 
for the block-houses, were the only signs of humanity we saw. Above, in 
the pines, we heard the partridge’s note, as the mother called to her 
young brood to follow her. The gorge widened to a glen; the slopes 
receded slightly, and then, after another hour of walking, we came to a 
sharp turn in its course, where the high mountains walled up the glen to 
the west, with a sheer slope of five or six thousand feet from the peaks to 
the brook bed, and the rocks on each side shut in like the lintels of a door- 
way. Here is the little village of Samaria, so long the refuge of the 
women and children of this section of Crete, and where, so long as arms 
and food lasted, a few resolute men might have defended them against all 
comers. I doubt if in the known world there is such another fortress. 
No artillery could crown those heights; no athletes descend the slopes ; 
while the only access from below is through the river-bed, in one place 
only ten feet wide, and above which the cliffs rise perpendicularly over 
a thousand feet ; the strata in some places matching each other, so that it 
seems to have been a cloven gorge—the yawn of some earthquake, which 
suggested closing again at a future day—and for two hours down from the 
glen there is no escaping from the river course, except by goat-paths, and 
these such as no goat would care needlessly to travel. 

Pashley has described the village of Samaria, and its magnificent 
cypresses and little chapel, as they are now. No invasion, no sacrilege, 
has entered there; and perhaps this is the only church in Crete, 
outside the Turkish lines of permanent occupation, which has not been 
desecrated. The roof of the chapel is made of tiles, which must date 
from the early Byzantine Empire. 

The river below here, the St. Rumeli, is a rapid perennial stream, 
which at times of flood shuts off all travel by the road. Lower down is 
a tiny village of the same name as the river, in a gorge into which only 
an hour’s sunlight can enter during the day—damp, chilly, and aguish— 
the residence of a half-dozen families of goat-herds. Pashley identifies a site 
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near the mouth of the river as that of Tarrha, the scene of Apollo’s loves 
with Acacallis, who, if bred in this glen, must have been of that icy 
temperament which should have best suited the professional flirt of 
Olympus. 

To travellers who care to visit Samaria I would give the hint to 
leave their horses at Omalo, and have a boat to meet them at the mouth 
of the St. Rumeli, as the ascent is long and painful, even by the new 
road, which, since I saw it, the torrents may have demolished. They may 
thus visit the Port Phoenix of St. Paul, which lies a few miles to the east- 
ward, and landing at Suia, west of St. Rumeli, have their horses come 
down by the pass of Krustogherako, and so return by way of St. Irene—a 
very wild pass of the Selino mountains—to Canéa. 

We had made no such provision, and so were obliged to toil back in the 
intense heat of the July sun beating down into the gorge, and, arriving 
past noon, to be refreshed by sherbet and coffee by the hospitable com- 
mander of the station at Xyloscala, the snow of the sherbet being brought 
from the opposite cliff two hundred yards away, but an hour’s climb to 
get to it. The commander was a more intelligent man than it is usual 
for Turkish officers to be, and he narrated how he had led a detachment 
round to the top of the opposing cliffs, and how when they got there they 
were like the twenty thousand men of the King of France, and had to 
come back by the way they went. 

However, they have now a blockhouse at the Xyloscala, another 
at Samaria in sight and signalling of it, and a third at St. Rumeli, so 
that, for the future, there need be no doubt as to who holds the Heart 
of Crete. 
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Not a mile from London, almost within the echo of its multitudes and 
the vibration of its Sunday bells, stands an old house with green lawns, 
hidden from the road by high walls and by the rustling shade of elm- 
trees, that have shaded and rustled over the heads of many a generation 
passing on its way through the old house. The green comes out bright 
in the early summer. Birds up in the branches are chirruping and 
minding their nests. These sparrows are not unlike people who have 
made their homes in some tranquil cloister or collegiate city, among arches 
touched by time, of which the ornaments are dispersed and broken, and 
where the lights shine through cracked and ivy-wreathed ruins. People 
live on happily in ancient houses and cloisters, and are no older because 
their homes are old; the leaves are green though the trunks are grey, 
and the branches twisted and moss-eaten. It may be a fancy that the 
voices ring more harmoniously from such surroundings, but it is no fancy 
that the tranquil worlds some people live in seem to repeat their moods— 
delights, laments, farewells. And sometimes of an evening, when The 
Lawn is quiet, and the lights from the old farmhouse (for it was nothing 
more in the beginning) shine out into the twilight gardens,—sometimes, 
then, a nightingale begins to sing. 

You can see the tiled roofs and high chimneys of Fulham Lawn, from 
the river, peeping over the branches at the new rows of houses that are 
flooding up to its very walls. We do not love the old place the less 
because it is somewhat quaint in dress and out of mode. Its passages 
are tortuous and bewildering, its many flights and staircases are utterly 
confusing to those who are unused to them. It stands safe behind its 
wall in its quaint old-fashioned garb among the green protecting trees. 
One day they will give their lives to save the dear old place, and fall one 
by one like sentries at their posts, but it will be in vain. Meanwhile, 
human birds, like their prototypes up in the branches, come year after 
year persistently haunting the close-shaven lawn, and pecking the liberal 
crumbs dispersed by the kind hands of the mistress of the house. 

Fulham Lawn on a fine day is one of the pleasantest places imaginable : 
couches and chairs are brought out, and white tables heaped with claret- 
jugs, and ice, and cool drinks, and.cream and fruit piled up, and hot 
cakes from the oven. The young folks gather round the strawberry-table, 
the young men waiting on the maidens, and heaping up their little China 
plates with crimson fruit. The children come running up from the swings 
and shady corners where they have been at play. Distant figures go 
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crossing the lawns. Little clouds pass flitting across the sky ; perhaps a 
flight of birds goes sailing to haunts in the elm-tops hard by : then all the 
sunset lights begin to burn green and crimson and dazzling white, reflected 
from the flower-garden ; the air seems pink with the scent of the rose-trees ; 
the hum of the voices rises, and then drones away. It is an hour in 
which to bask and to breathe peace, after the week’s disquiet; pleasant 
things after the jar and noise of life, a little ease after the strained atten- 
tion and hurry of the quietest London world. It is better rest than you 
can find alone in your own home, for there your tired fancy only repeats 
variations upon the doubts and distractions that you have tried im vain to 
solve or to forget ; here you watch the lights, the people coming and going 
or resting like yourself, and worries are charmed away, and morbid fancies 
cease from troubling. 

One of the peculiarities of Fulham Lawn is, that although all the 
people who come there seem to be taking life easily, they are not drones 
in the hive, but most of them have their own stamp and peculiarity. 
That young man with the flower in his coat has won his spurs governing 
some great Indian province ; that gallant-looking hero in a white hat, under 
the lilac-tree, is the Member for N , whose speeches we have all read, 
as night after night he has fought his battle on the floor of the House. 

It is difficult to write only of the present as one thinks of Fulham Lawn. 
Many and many a past is there to some of us, so closely interwoven with 
the present, that it is difficult to distinguish the two. Whose eyes are 
those looking up at us from the little maiden’s face ? Not her own only ? 

Yhose saying is it we are all thinking of, as we stand talking together, 
and confound present and past laughter, and talk, and smiling faces with 
others that seem even more vivid still than the actual living ones? and 
listen to words spoken carelessly, that are like an answer to other words 
that echoed years and years ago ? 

Yesterday a little boy came running up to his mother with a great 
yellow rose all glimmering, and he smiled as he threw it into her lap. She 
took it up, and then she blushed when she bent her head over it, and I 
suddenly remembered that the first time I had ever seen her, some one had 
given her a yellow rose as she sat under that very tree,a shy girl, in a 
sombre cloud-like dress, still in mourning for her home, knowing no one, 
frightened, looking at us all with curious, lightning-glances. On that 
summer’s day ten years ago, this beautiful woman was a girl of twenty, 
shy, dim, silent; but, in truth, it has always been more by signs and looks 
that Isabella has spoken than by words. Very dark hair, very pale cheeks, 
very soft wild eyes,—more grey than black,—for her, a yellow rose was 
just the flower to suit her; but Mr. Armar seemed to be scarcely the person 
to give it to her, and I was surprised to see him come up with a great golden 
Gloire de Dijon in his hand. ‘‘ Here isa fine rose,” he said, scarcely looking 
at her as he strolled away. It seemed to brighten up her sombre dress, and 
to harmonize as no pink or crimson would have done with the iron greys and 
blacks and the little cloud that served her for a head-gear. Was it the gift 
or was it the rose ? When I looked at her again I saw that the colour had 
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come back into her cheeks ; she scarcely moved or looked, but it appeared 
to me as if a sudden flash of lightning from the cloud had revealed a whole 
world beneath its gloom. As that lightning flashed, it seemed to strike 





others besides myself. ‘‘ Whata pretty girl she is,’’ said young Mr. B : 
the son of the house. (He himself was engaged to be married to a fair- 


haired maiden. He was hard to please, and he had scarcely noticed Isa- 
bella before.) I remember that as we were still talking of her, a pale face 
with wild hair and spectacles and radiating eyes came out of the crowd 
towards us. When I think of it now, across the mists of years, it puts 
me in mind—I scarcely know why—of that description of Victor Hugo’s 
of a mask floating upon the surface of the water. The pale face, the dress 
strange and loosely fashioned, those sloping shoulders seemed scarcely to 
belong to everyday life. The young man passed on in a straight gliding 
line, looking neither to the right nor to the left, though many people 
looked up at him as he went by. 

“‘There goes Nieland,”’ said one of the young men. ‘I don’t wonder 
you stare at him. Did you hear of his challenging the Hanging Com- 
mittee because they sent back his picture ?” 

Mr. Nieland, so I was afterwards told, was a German—a painter of light 
—that was his specialty. He had produced some very fine pictures and 
some very bad ones: people said he was a genius for six weeks in the year. 
Sir George W , our own Academician, thought very highly of some of 
Nieland’s work, and had first introduced him to one or two of his friends. 

‘“‘ He is the strangest fellow,’ said Mr. B ‘He is a protégé of 
Sir George’s. I met him in the East, and I see a great deal of him, but 
there are days when he scarcely seems himself. I think I had better go 
after him now, or he will be challenging somebody else.” 

And the young man hurried off in pursuit of the slight figure that was 
still moving on in aimless progression between the groups, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, though most of the people present looked up 
as he passed. Mr. Nieland went so swiftly that Mr. B did not come 
up to him until he had stopped suddenly, after completing his circuit, 
in the very place whence I had first seen him issue from the crowd with 
the strange floating step peculiar to him. 

He was then standing opposite to poor Isabella in her cloud of grey, 
and staring at her fixedly. She, poor girl, seemed to shrink uncomfort- 
ably beneath his wild looks. She was too shy to move away, but the 
colour died from her face, and by some odd chance the leaves of the 
yellow rose that she was holding fell from their stem and lay scattered 
over her gown and on the grass at her feet. It was just then that 
Mr. B came up and took his friend’s arm and led him away, and 
Armar, sent by kind Lady B (who seemed to have the gift of 
divining the minds of iis guests), came and offered his arm to the young 
lady, saying: ‘‘ I am desired to bring you to our hostess.” 

The girl thanked him by a grateful look and jumped up with a quick 
sigh of relief. Armar made no attempt to converse with her, but led his 
charge to a spot where little Lady B——, with the help of her tall 
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dafighters, was pouring out tea, and where strawberries were growing 
ready plucked in their dishes—it was a table-land flowing not only with 
milk and honey, but with cream and crystallized sugar. ‘‘ You must 
allow me to cater for you,” said Henry Armar, with a polite little bow. 

There was a certain gentle old-fashioned gallantry about him that young 
men sometimes smiled at, but for which all his women-friends loved him : 
the girls used to feel happier when they saw him coming across the lawn ; 
Lady B had trusted him for many years; he was her cousin, and 
the little lady, though she was very kind to every one, did not admit many 
to her intimacy. He was one of the few people who were privileged to 
gather the roses that grew in special beauty grafted on their thorns in the 
rose-garden of Fulham Lawn. ‘Though the young men smiled, they 
loved him. Lord B consulted him, and relied upon his judgment. 
Happily such characters are not quite rare in the eager throng. Which 
of us cannot think of some among us to whom we all instinctively go for 
rest and sympathy : people who live to consider other people ; the gentle 
links that bind turbulent spirits together ? Perhaps they may not be so 
well known to fame as A B or C ; but who would not rather win, as they 
do, the unconscious love and confidence of other hearts than the noisiest 
trumpetings of Fame ?—Fame gets black in the face now-a-days cele- 
brating first one ware and then another! It is kindly meant, but the 
loudest notes of a trumpet are not so comforting to human hearts as the 
gentle beam of kindly eyes. 

I don’t think that, until he saw Isabella, Henry Armar had ever had 
a sentiment since he was a boy. People were so used to treat him as a 
friend and a brother, and to confide their sentiments to him, that it never 
seemed to occur to them or to him to put himself in the foreground. But 
Isabella, to whom all things were new and strange, had nothing to confide 
(except perhaps her terror of poor Nieland’s curious glares); to her 
Mr. Armar was a mysterious personage detached from the crowd, coming 
out of another world to that which she had lived in of late,—a world in 
which she went about in faded mourning; in crépe for the present, as 
well as for the past, poor child: for daily deaths of home, of the light of 
life, of the loving appreciation to which she had been used so long; and 
so when Armar brought her a chair, a rose, some strawberries and cream, 
when he made a polite little bow, and a little joke to amuse her, this girl, 
who was but half fledged, and whose wings did not yet bear her (they 
were stronger wings than Henry’s and would carry her far away beyond 
his flight one day)—this young fledgling’s clear eyes dazzled him with the 
bright lights peculiar to them. ‘‘ How good you are to me,” she said at 
last, with a tremulous voice. This was a very different measure of 
gratitude from Lady Fanny’s ‘‘ thank’ee,’’ or Mrs. Calmair’s careless little 
nod. ‘I want you to tell mea little more about yourself,” said Mr. Armar, 
sitting down beside his young companion. ‘ Lady B did me the 
honour to introduce me to you, but she did not even tell me your name.” 
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II. 


Some one suggested one day that the story of Fulham Lawn should 
be written, but it is only a fragment of the history of the people who come 
there that is told upon the lawn. _It is like a resting-place at the end of 
a labyrinth—a seven-days’ labyrinth crossed by many winding ways and 
streets, and blind alleys and diverging distractions, leading at last to the 
lawn by the still water. Who shall attempt to weave together or to 
disentangle the various clews which have brought each guest thither, 
from their various homes and minds and states ? 

There are the painters’ homes in the green suburbs, or, like Nieland’s, 
in some deserted quarter of the town, with lofty studios, of which the 
blinds are flapping in the sun, and the shadows trembling on the matted 
floors, this hot summer’s day. There are the politicians’ lodgings down 
farther along the banks of the river, where the great public buildings are, 
and the stores of wisdom carefully wrapped up in blue paper, and tied up 
tight with pink tape. There are the philosophers’ homes, more or less 
comfortably furnished in inverse ratio to the depths of their philosophy, 
from which rise natural streams of ink, flowing and overflooding the land. 
Unless something is done, we shall he all drowned in our own geysers. 

Then there are the trimonthly homes of country squires in the plea- 
sant south-western districts, where they establish themselves with butlers, 
horses, daughters, and ladies’-maids, for the great general race of the season. 
It is an exciting but unintelligible performance in broughams and other 
carriages. You drive to No. 1,000, then all back to No. 10,000; then 
home; then change garments, and round the corner; then home again, 
undress, re-dress, and all appear simultaneously at the opposite side of 
the way. If they all stood still, it would come to very much the same 
result. But the young people enjoy the exercise, and the old ones get to 
like it from habit. These are rolling homes, without much moss, some 
people might think. Henry Armar’s home was with the lawyers, far 
away from the sound of multitudinous wheels. He lived in the Temple, 
in Garden Court, with a few old prints and china cups to ornament his 
rooms, an old wooden creaking staircase to lead to them. He had a 
picture or two, by which he set great store. Sometimes his women 
friends came to see him in this tranquil domain, and he would then 
produce Sévres teacups and a Dresden teapot to feast them with. 
He wrote his articles—he went to and fro from his club. Such a life may 
be a little dull at times, but there is some intelligence in it and some 
variety ; and, for a friendly and sensitive nature like Armar’s, many an 
interest and faithful affection. 

Can any man’s life be so hopeless, and utterly ugly and meaningless, 
as the lives of some women? At least, it is his own fault if it is so; but it 
is a woman’s fate. A good Samaritan had picked up Isabella, and taken her, 
not to an inn, but into her own home, and into her own daily life. The 
girl was thankful for a home—for a corner in any life ; but what a life it was! 
Ornamented by little tags of faded ribbon, and bugles, and cheap artificial 
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flowers, stowed away between the four gaily-papered walls of some dreary 
suburban villa, enlivened by gossip and the dire offences of the maid-of-all- 
work, with feasts of buttered toast, and bread-and-cheese, and greasy mid- 
day meals. The daily peaceful round of sunrise and sunset comes distorted 
through such a medium. Sentiment, romance, in such a foggy atmosphere 
of commonplace !—who would look for such things ? Don’t we all know 
the look of the house ? The various parasols and overshoes in the passage 
below ; the dish-cover, the druggeted flight of stairs, and the stained-glass 
window on the landing, where a faded gilt card-rack, containing some 
dusty cards, is displayed on a table covered by cotton crochet-work. Poor 
shabby suburban life, with what airs of superiority it is described, and 
pointed at, and patronized! For an ugly face, there is no lack of charity ; 
but heaven help the tasteless: for them there is no sympathy on earth— 
although perhaps in heaven there may be some mansions prepared for 
them. ... 

Out of the window of the room in which she sat, Isabella could 
see a railing, a long dusty road, leading by the many arches of a 
cemetery ; the back of the house looked out across cabbage-fields, that 
spread away in the distance towards some unfinished suburb, begun 
and abandoned to its fate. There was the desolateness of the country 
without its peace; the dust and gloom of a town without its life and 
interest. This was not the opinion of the lady of the house. ‘We 
are just handy in the way of everything,” says Mrs. Delafosse, com- 
placently, ‘‘ with all the advantages of the country. Did you think it was 
all up with you, my dear?” says the old lady, nodding her black ringlets. 
‘‘Here was the old woman coming to look after you. And this is as con- 
venient a place as one could wish to see. Hot water laid on, and cheap 
at thirty-five. I have handsome furniture, too—family furniture of my 
poor husband’s. And you will find the girl a nice willing servant. 
You must call me aunt—won’t you, dear? Why, I knew your papa 
when he was in shorts: many a time has he enjoyed my gooseberry jam.”’ 
Mrs. Delafosse always made the best of everything, and was enchanted 
to have a listener to her beatitudes. It js lonely living by one’s self. She 
dearly loved a talk, but talking without a listener was like making bricks 
without straw, or playing draughts with a dummy, or like unrequited love: 
being satisfied herself, she wished her young charge to’be satisfied too. 

*Tsabella, you should look up—you should, indeed! Repining isn’t 
grateful when I do so much to see you happy.” 

** That you do,” said Isabella. ‘‘O dear me! how I wish " 

‘The girl stopped abruptly ; she did not want to seem ungrateful. She 
looked round at the narrow walls, the massive chandelier swathed in 
yellow muslin, the scrolled and sprawling and fusty draperies, the portrait 
over the chimney of the late Mr. Delafosse, sitting in a handsome maho- 
gany chair. She looked at the gaudy drugget underfoot, the battered 
shilling novels against the wall. Would this ever seem so much like home 
as the shabbiest, dingiest little housekeeper’s waiting-room at The Lawn 
hard by ? 
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Mrs. Delafosse had many enjoyments. ‘Tea-drinking (the strongest 
black family Congou), crochetings, and patching, second-hand novels to 
read—a penny paper now and then (it generally came limp and two days 
old : newspapers soon droop their wings—they are like those insects that 
are only created to live for four-and-twenty hours). Poor Isabella was 
fastidious. She hated to read a much-thumbed book ; strong black Congou 
made her head ache ; her tastes were indefinite, gentle—for things indi- 
eated and felt, rather than strongly marked; for people who charmed 
her, rather than for those who would take her by storm. And yet she 
hated herself for shrinking from this home of hers, when she remembered 
that when all. others had failed, this one opened to take her in; and when 
other fairer faces were turned away or gone from this life for ever, Mrs. 
Delafosse’s kind and red and vulgar countenance came with true loveli- 
ness, smiling upon her gloom. How well she remembered coming to this 
strange home, sitting in a cab by her protectress ! 

Good Samaritans are of all conditions and appearances. This one 
was very fat and gorgeously apparelled, and would have required a 
very strong ass to bear her, but she belonged to the kingdom of Samaria 
all the same ; and when she heard that Isabella was alone among thieves 
by the wayside, she came driving up to the lodgings in a cab to carry her 
straight away. She had been a humble companion in the girl’s family. 
She had married a curate, who had been struck by her bright face and her 
talents for housekeeping. She had first married and then cheerfully sur- 
vived him. When the great panic came, and Isabella’s father also lay 
dying, a ruined man, with his heart torn for his poor child’s future, the 
good old creature trotted off to cheer ‘‘ Master Frank’s”’ last hours by pro- 
mises of protection for his poor little girl. 

‘* T’'ll be a mother to her,” says Mrs. Delafosse. ‘‘ You can trust her 
to me as if she was my own. Don’t you be afraid. With her pretty 
face, there’s plenty will want to take care of her.” 

And, like a true-hearted old lady, she kept her word. She carried the 
girl off to Bellevue Row. She would not touch one farthing of her slender 
allowance. Nor did she resent her protéyée’s flights into worlds where she 
herself did not penetrate. Kind Lady B had asked her to The Lawn, 
but Mrs. Delafosse resolutely refused ; only she would have liked to have 
sent her parasol and her best shawl there by deputy, and was quite un- 
happy when Isabella declined the loan of these adornments. 

The Lawn was only a little way from Bellevue Row, and the park gates 
would open wide to admit the slim mourning figure, coming from the sun- 
glare without, into the cool river glades. Good Mrs. Delafosse used to 
walk up with Isabella and leave her safe at the door. They used to come 
along the dusty road, with its dreary villas and horizons of cabbages, 
and of smoky sunset skies. Nieland painted a picture once with this 
very background, and a yellow streaked sunset, and a figure of a tired 
Irishwoman finishing her work in the foreground, where the mists were 
beginning to rise. The picture made a sensation that year, and Isabella 
exclaimed when she saw it, ‘‘ What a thing to paint!’ says Mrs. Dela- 
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fosse, who had accompanied her on the occasion to the Academy. The 
old lady chuckled over it for five minutes at least. 

On the other side of the road was the cemetery, as I have said, with 
its many arches and white tombstones gleaming and crowding behind the 
rails, where the multitude were sleeping silently. What a solemn place 
it was even in the broad daylight. Isabella used to hurry her steps as 
she went by and ‘look away. Sometimes they would meet a funeral 
issuing from the great gates. If Isabella had been a Catholic she would 
have crossed herself; being a Protestant, as she was, her heart beat, 
and a little verse out of the Evening Hymn used to come into her head. 
Mrs. Delafosse, for her part, found a certain excitement in watching these 
mourning processions. She used to count them from the dining-room 
window, and tell Isabella on her return how many had gone by. And so 
the sun burnt hot and the summer went on, and one day followed another 
for Isabella, and The Lawn opened its gates to her, as week after week she 
used to come as usual along the high dusty road, with her shadow flitting 
beside her, and her protectress or the little maid by her side. They 
would leave her to find her way up to the house, along the sweep, past 
the elm-trees, to the front door. Very often she met Armar as she came 
along, but if she did not meet him, she knew that when she reached the 
house she should find her rose ready gathered lying upon the hall table. 
It was a silent love-making—so silent that the girl scarcely ever put words 
to it, or realized very plainly that he was more to her than any one else: 
she used to see him watching her sometimes, but Nieland, too, often 
watched her ; only when he looked she used to feel as if she hated him, 
and his eyes frightened her as he gleamed through his spectacles. 


Hil. 


Was Armar more than a friend? One day he did not come, and 
Isabella missed him sorely ; it was the first time he had failed. The river 
looked less cool, ihe grass less green, the friendly greetings seemed to jar 
and to distract her, and Nieland came and sat in the vacant place by 
her side. How well she remembered that day and the pleasure and pain 
of it. The painter talked to her in English, that was as gcod as her 
own, but she could scarcely understand or listen to what he was saying, 
so anxiously was she looking for the sight of her friend’s familiar face. I 
have never described Armar, because there was so little to describe. He 
was a slight commonplace-looking man, with ‘dark hair turning grey ; he 
bad a thin sallow face, a black moustache, and a gentle voice ; there were 
certain little old-fashioned bachelor ways that seemed to belong to him by 
right—in any other man they might have been deemed absurd ; but Henry 
Armar was too simple and unaffected to be ridiculous, only he was pathetic 
sometimes. So on this especial day he did not come; other people came 
and went, and greeted each other, and did not seem to notice his absence, 
and once during the afternoon Lady B—— came smiling quite brightly, 
followed ky two of her daughters, and put her hand kindly upon Isabella’s 
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shoulder. ‘Is Mr. Nieland asking you to let him paint your picture ?’’ she 
said. ‘I give my consent—it will be a pleasant surprise for my cousin.” 

** Where is Mr. Armar ?”’ Isabella asked ; but they passed on, without 
hearing the faltering question. Isabella wondered what Lady B—— had 
meant. Was Armar away? could he care? Would he like her picture 
to be painted? Why would he like it? Had Mr. Nieland been asking 
leave to paint her portrait ? She had scarcely listened. No, never, never 
—any one but him. His looks always frightened her; she felt as if he 
could see through and through her. 

‘* Why are you so afraid of me?” said Nieland, suddenly, as if he 
could read her thought. ‘‘ Why would you rather any one painted you 
than myself? See here: I will sketch you yet—now.’’ And he eagerly 
pulled out a skctch-book from his pocket and began turning over the leaves, 
but she would not look. She got up in an agitated way. She said she 
did not feel well, that she should go into the house to rest; she begged 
Nieland not to sketch her, not to come; and she glided away across the 
lawn. There was something of a bird about Isabella,—she was a human 
bird, delicate and swift and startled, only the song was wanting. To-day 
she was greatly disturbed,—was it that she missed her rose ? that Armar 
was absent? that Nieland’s inquisitive glances distressed her? After 
a moment or two that she spent fluttering in the morning-room, she 
happened to see the German’s figure crossing one of the windows, and she 
started up with a frightened impulse, and fled away through the hall and 
the open door, and along the green deserted sweep to the gates. All the 
servants and visitors were in the front of the house towards the river, and 
no one saw her go. Shadows and leaves trembled overhead, grasses 
looked green underfoot; and the depths of the cool lilac-trees, and the 
fringing elms and chestnuts, made a delight of the sultry summer; but 
Isabella was too much distressed for enjoyment. She could scarcely have 
told you why ; her pulses were throbbing, she could not rest. It seemed 
to her that the painter was calling her back, that he was reading her 
heart, and she could not bear it ; and she fled away in nervous haste out 
once more into the roads again. She knew the way almost blindfold,— 
crossing and recrossing by one dismal street or lane after another until 
she came to the vista of the cemetery arches that led to her home. As 
she got to the great iron gates, she was stopped for the first time; a 
long, slow line of funeral carriages came passing her one by one; and as 
she looked up she saw the despairing face of a woman with wan eyes, 
leaning against one of the carriage-windows, and a sudden pang of sym- 
pathy caused her heart tosink. Closer and more close, she held to the rails 
of the cemetery in her passing weakness. As the last carriage rolled away, 
some one who had been also standing waiting, bare-headed on the opposite 
side of the road, came across, and called to her by name, and she started 
with a little nervous cry. But it was not Nieland. It was Armar, on his 
way to The Lawn. He had been coming along by the arches of the cemetery, 
and thinking of Isabella, indeed, but not expecting to find her there. 

“‘ What are you doing here ?”’ he said, coming up to her and noting 
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with pleasure her ooks of sudden relief. ‘‘ You are not going home just 
as I am coming? I could not get away earlier,” he went on; ‘*I did not 
guess that you were waiting too for that funeral to pass. Do come back 
to Fulham Lawn,—unless you are tired. Won't you take my arm ?”’ 

Isabella did not refuse: she clung to his arm, pale and agitated. ‘‘I 
was coming away,” she said, ‘‘ but I will go back now, Mr. Armar. Are 
they not terrible ?”’ she said; ‘‘ black, and terrible, and slow. Did you 
see that poor woman’s face? I dream of them at night,”’ she went on a 
little wildly ; ‘I cannot forget them. They seem to me always passing. 
Even when the shutters are closed and the curtains drawn, I feel them 
going by. My aunt will not believe me.” 

‘Poor child,” said Henry Armar, full of compassion. ‘‘ You are 
nervous and lonely. Funerals are only the same black coaches over and 
over again, with so many yards of black cloth dipped and redipped. I 
think myself they are a great mistake. It is not death which is so awful, 
and which frightens us ; it is the sham black dye and the make-believe 
woe at so'much a yard. When I die,” he said kindly, ‘I should like 
my friends to come, let us say, in lilac or white, and with roses in their 
hands, and to think of me with loving sympathy instead of with terror. 
A lonely man like me may ask so much of his friends. Will you promise 
me,” he said suddenly, ‘‘ that when I die you will come without regret or 
pain; with kindness only ?”’ 

Isabella looked at him: he had never spoken in such a way before. 
‘* Without regret ?””’ she said, gently ; ‘‘ what do you mean? you who are 
my kindest, best friend ?” 

Something in the trusting and troubled look of her sweet face at that 
moment overcame all Armar’s prudent considerations, all his long self- 
restraints. He spoke as he had never intended to speak. Though he had 
meant to love her always, he had never deliberately looked forward to an 
end to this silent love-making of his: now he spoke almost before he had 
felt what he was speaking. ‘‘ Ah, Isabella, make me your best friend ; 
give me a right to feel that I am first with you.” He looked strange and 
excited, and waited for her to answer, stopping short in the dusty road. 

The girl’s face changed again and again: she too was content to love 
him in a certain tranquil way; but now that he had spoken, it came to her 
like a revelation. She loved him in a way, but did she want him to love 
her? ‘Oh, what can I say ?”’ she said. ‘‘ Let us be ourselves: that is 
enough, is it not ? are we not happy as we are ?”’ And Armar did not say 
no, or press her further. At that minute he was happy standing there in 
the deserted road, with the lights flying and the cabbage-fields baking in the 
sun, and with the soft touch of Isabella’s little hand resting on his arm. 


That evening Isabella stayed to dinner with her friends. I guessed 
how matters were when I saw Mr. Armar’s agitation, and her appealing, 
conscious looks. Mr. Nieland had been also asked to dine. He took 
me in, but scarcely spoke, and sat scrutinizing the poor girl’s blushes and 
trembling glances. After dinner Lady B flung open the tall glass win- 
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dows opening on the garden,-and instead of going into the drawing-room, 
strolled out upon the lawn. The sun had set and the shadows were gathering. 
I saw Mr. Armar and Isabella wander off together : Miss B , the eldest 
daughter of the house, went clipping at the rose-trees with a basket on her 
arm. Some soft vapours were beginning to float hither and thither in the 
gardens ; a dim veil seemed to fall upon us from tbe solemn depths of the 
great vault overhead. There was a great calm and sense of ease in this 
placid hour, passing by to the sound of the flowing river. All the vivid 
feelings and emotions of the day began to fade imperceptibly ; a sort of 
solitude came to each one of us wandering hither and thither in the 
calm evening. Where do people go to when the evenings fall? and why 
do we each begin to feel more alone, than at any other time? There 
are as many people in the world at eventide as at morning, but our hearts 
grow quieter for awhile, our: fancies and feelings leave us in peace. The 
day is over and we are making ready for the night. 

So the dusk had come, the sun had set, and the shadows were gather- 
ing in the garden, and the lights from the house already cast yellow gleams 
across the grass. The rose-walk was still in the day, but the lawn and 
the laurel-grove were in the night. Armar and Isabella went wandering 
between the laurel-hedges in shadow and in silence; all hushed, and 
fading lights. The yellow west was dying, the battle was swaying still 
between the armies of the rising winds and the tossing vapours; some- 
times with one side, sometimes with the other, the victory seemed to lie. 
The winds, with one great effort, would drive away the clouds, and once 
more the dying lights would flood the world with last farewells ; then the 
clouds silently spreading would veil the lights as they burnt on in the track 
of the great conflagration. And when at last the lights began to pass away, 
pink roses turned white, the leaves grey and black, the trees were silent. 
I was walking by myself: Mr. Nieland, who had kept me company at 
first, had just gone in (he left me abruptly, saying it was no place for 
him), and almost immediately after I met the lovers in the dusk. I could 
scarcely see their faces, but I could hear the tone of Armar's voice ; it 
sounded deep and almost like a distant chord of music. 

‘““Do you know what has happened?” he said to me. ‘Can you 
guess, Miss Williamson? Shall I tell her?” he said, turning to Isabella. 
«¢ You need not tell me,” I answered ; ‘‘ when did it all happen ?”’ 

‘‘From the moment I first saw her,” Armar said, laughing; ‘but 
Isabella only, agreed half-an-hour ago.’’ The music thrilled with triumph 
as he spoke; Isabella sighed gently, and seemed to stir in the dimness. 
Poor child, it was well she should be loved, and cared for, and own a home 
and a sheltering heart in life. She seemed to me too sensitive and too 
reserved to play her part alone. Unreserve is a priceless gift to. those 
who are made lonely by fate, and whose home and friends and sympathies 
must needs belong by rights to others. Isabella was so discreet, so silent, 
so undemonstrative, that no casual friendships and interests were possible 
to her, and yet, more than any one, it seemed to me that she must be in 
need of them. As I have said before, Isabella’s was a song without words. 
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Her eyes could speak, her lips could utter, though they might be silent. 
Her very repose seemed to be more eloquent than many people’s anima- 
tion. Soft clouds and summer lightnings, this was what she most recalled 
to me. But I never could realize her entirely ; her mind was a difficult 
one to grasp ; vague, sensitive, impressionable, it seemed to elude one’s 
rude attempts to fathom it, and to keep its secret safely to the end. 

The guests were all assembled in the great hall when Armar and 
Isabella came in at last, with two pale dream-faces, coming out of the 
darkness into the commonplace candle and fire light of daily life. Every 
evening a great log was lit in the big chimney-place, for those who were 
chilly and who liked the blaze. 

Lord B—— was writing in an inner room; Thornham and the young 
ladies of the house and the young men were standing at a table looking 
over some drawings. Lady B , who was a frail little person and 
easily tired, was resting in her accustomed corner, slowly twisting scarlet 
wool and ivory pins into a tangle. They all looked up with interest when 
the two came in. Isabella went across to her protectress, and sitting ' 
down beside her, said a few words in a lone tone. Armar joined the 
young men, who only refrained from congratulating him because of 
Isabella’s presence, for in some way—I know not how—I think Nieland 
must have been the oracle—every one knew what had happened. Nieland 
looked more excited, and as I thought more malicious than ever ; he darted 
here and there ; shook out his weird locks ; stood constantly with his head 
turned in the direction of the two ladies, who seemed absorbed in their 
confidences; he talked and laughed wildly; and at last, with his usual 
persistence, began again to urge his wish to paint Isabella. 

Now he asked Henry Armar, as if he had a right to give his consent. 

“‘T have always wanted to paint her, and she never would agree to it. 
Look here: I have already made a few studies of her.”’ 

Armar looked pleased. It was delightful to him to be appealed to on 
such a subject. Nieland opened his book and showed us a dozen 
pencil-sketches—notes seized in haste, quaint movements that were 
Isabella’s own ‘‘ turn of head or droop of curl,” sideways, backways—he 
had indicated her with such extraordinary sympathy that Armar exclaimed 
with delight and wanted to lay hands on the pictures then and there; and 
yet I wondered at it, for there was one peculiarity about every one of these 
sketches which struck me. I don’t know if anybody else remarked it at 
the time. There was not one of these drawings but had something in it 
of shrinking and repulsion. Nieland “was so true an artist, he had so 
genuine a feeling, notwithstanding all his vagaries and experiments, that 
he could not help indicating what he really saw ; and so when he sketched 
Isabella, whether it was consciously or unconsciously I know not, the 
instinctive aversion with which she had always regarded him seemed felt 
by him, the flowing draperies of her gown seemed held away lest they 
should brush him as she passed, her head was turned aside as if from a 
repugnant sight, a look of pain was in her face. What a beautiful strange 
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face it was, and what a lovely pain in the deep brows and serene drooped eyes. 
We were all standing in a group, when she rose from her seat at the distant 
end of the room and came smiling up to us: her talk had brought a bright 
blush into her cheeks already, a new expression had come into her eyes. 

** What are you looking at?” she said, as Armar made room for her. 
Then, when she saw what it was, her fair colour died away. ‘* Why did 
you draw those pictures,’ she said, ‘‘ when I asked you not?’’ And with 
a flash she turned upon Nieland and looked at him indignantly. As she 
looked her anger seemed to rise. ‘‘No gentleman would have done 
it,”” she said passionately. Armar was greatly distressed; he thought 
Isabella was hard upon his friend. WNieland blushed up and looked 
troubled too. Mr. B tried to make a little joke and said, ‘‘ You 
think you have a copyright in your own face, Miss Isabella.” ‘It is 
perhaps fortunate for the world that it is not so,” said another young 
man, gallantly. But Isabella never smiled; she still stood confronting 
the painter; he looked utterly crestfallen. 

“‘T did not mean to make you angry. You don’t understand,’ said 
Nieland, meekly. ‘‘ My art is like my breath; I cannot do one thing 
or another, only that which comes to me. I did not mean those studies 
for you, only they came to be you. It is a sin,’’ he went on angrily; ‘‘if 
you had one grain of genuine feeling you would think it a murder to 
destroy those beautiful drawings; but since you wish it I burn them ’’— 
and as he spoke he suddenly flung the book into the great fire, and the 
flames leaped up, in one moment curling with their pointed tongues. 

Henry Armar uttered an exclamation of regret, and would have sprung 
forward to save the sketches, if the German, with one glance at his 
persecutrix, had not placed himself in front of the blaze. Isabella never 
moved. She was relentless for the moment. It was this quality in her that 
seemed to me so strange and unexpected in one so gentle. Perhaps relent- 
lessness belongs to the young most specially, and to the gentlest and least 
shaken as yet by the onslaughts of life. 

Relentless she might be, but she was not proof against Armar’s gentle 
reproaches. Lady B also interfered, and begged Isabella as a per- 
sonal favour to make it up with the poor painter. 

«“ You do not know how sensitive he is,” the kind lady said. ‘He 
feels things more keenly and bitterly than you, dear Isabella, can have 
any conception of. I trust with all my heart that you may never know 
such a feeling.” And the elder lady took her in her arms and kissed her. 

‘Dear Isabella,’ Armar said, ‘‘ we won’t let any one be unhappy 
on such a day as this. Let him paint your picture to make amends for 
the conflagration.” 

A curious double emotion seemed at work in the girl’s heart. She 
looked up at Armar, her eyes darkened while her face softened and 
relented. And then again her features seemed hard set, while her eyes 
looked soft and grateful. ‘ He shall paint me if you wish it,” she said, 
‘but it is for you, not for him.” 
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Herr Nieland’s studio was in an old house in Langham Street. What 
strange fancies must have haunted the old room, coming to be caught on 
their flight, not easily and gaily, as some people imagined, but with an 
agony of effort which only those who have experienced it can appreciate. 
To a sensitive and unequal mind like his, it was almost a torture at times 
to work. Light was his ideal, the dream he pursued; work was his 
tyrant, his taskmaster, to be defied at times, but never eluded. Nieland 
loved his ease, but when he worked pursued his ideal angrily, with 
passion and impatience, not calmly as a master, but with frenzy like a 
neophyte—and then for a time, the struggle being over, the battle lost or 
won, he would give up working altogether, and go away, no one knew 
where. There were all sorts of rumours about him. Some said he was 
a spiritualist, and gave séances in the provinces; others that he had 
another name, and life, and studio somewhere else, and that he and a 
well-known German photographer at Rome were the same man. He 
knew people everywhere. He rarely painted portraits, and yet some 
of these were among the finest things he had ever done. He had a 
peculiar gift at times for seizing the individuality of his sitter, and 
fixing it there upon the canvas. He did it he knew not how. ‘‘ There 
are some portraits I cannot paint,’ he used to say; ‘the faces 
are like dissolving kaleidoscopes as I look at them, but with others it 
seems to me as if the spirit of my sitter lays hold of me, and possesses 
me, so that I cannot escape from it. It is for that very reason that I 
hate to paint portraits.”’ 

He explained this to me at length one day. ‘‘I get frightened by my 
sitters,” he said, ‘and seem to feel with their feelings, to guess their 
thoughts, to wish their wishes—it is horrible. People think I am 
possessed, and they are right. Iam a sort of spiritual ghoul,” he cried, 
more and more excited; ‘“‘I go about the world drinking in the souls of 
my companions.” He tossed his long hair as he spoke, and looked up 
into my face through his spectacles to see how I should take this 
announcement. Something of poor Isabella’s horror came over me. He 
was talking for effect, and yet it was the truth he was speaking. I 
could feel it, and a sort of shiver ran over me as he went on—‘ Yes, 
it is the truth; as for inspiring you with horror, I am used to repulse 
people: it rather amuses me. Mine is a repulsive magnetism, but I am 
not the less subject to stronger minds than my own. There is one person 
who hates me worse than vou do, and for whom I would give " He 
stopped short, and as he spoke he sighed deeply. ‘‘ She will be here 
directly,” he said; ‘‘ you must forgive me for turning you away, but I can 
only allow one person in the room with my sitter.” This uncomfortable 
little talk had taken place in Nieland’s studio, whither I had gone to ask 
his advice for a young friend of my own, a painter who was going to 
Munich and in need of assistance. I feel bound to add that I found 
Mr. Nieland ready to help, and full of kindness in the matter. 
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So Isabella came and sat for her picture; and the faithful Armar 
eame too, and found time to wait each day until Nieland had done his 
task ; and yet the painter was not satisfied with his work. He changed, 
and altered, and spoilt canvas after canvas. He got angry at last. 

‘“‘ You will not let me paint you,” he cried ; ‘‘ that is why I cannot get 
on. Mr. Armar, I wish you would go further away.”’ 

‘‘ She is sitting like a mouse,’”’ said Armar; ‘‘ don’t you be unreason- 
able.” Henry shifted his place as he spoke, and went and sat down in 
a farther corner of the room, opposite a great looking-glass that had been 
hung up there. ‘I should like you to paint her just as I see her here,”’ 
said Mr. Armar, smiling as he looked in the glass. 

‘‘ Ah, that is better,” said the painter, beginning instantly. 

Isabella’s eyes were fixed upon the great glass in which Armar was 
also looking. It was placed at such an angle that they could each see 
one another’s image, instead of their own, reflected on the surface. What 
a contrast there was between the two pictures—hers bright, and young, 
and beautiful, with the delicate bent dark head and wealth of youthful 
beauty ; his pale and old, and commonplace, marked with care, wan and 
poor, and trouble-lined. The same surface reflected them both to his 
contentment, to her content in his contentment. As she looked she forgot 
Nieland’s presence and thought only of Armar. As he looked he wished 
that he was a painter, and imagined himself painting her features. Only 
she thought—she could not help it—that she had never seen him look so 
old and sad, and a fancy came to her that she was looking at him for the 
first time. She had never seen him before. That was a friend, but 
surely not her husband. As for Armar, he was far too much taken up 
with Isabella to think about himself. 

‘“‘ What a pity he is so grave,” Isabella thought on, ‘that I did not 
meet him ten years ago. I wonder what he was like when he was young. 
How glad I am that he is happy at last.’’ And she smiled unconsciously, 
and Armar drank in the smile. Nieland gave a sort of sigh over his 
paint-pots. 

‘“‘ Have you got me, Mr. Nieland ?”’ cried Isabella gaily. 

‘‘T have only got you because he wishes it,’”’ said Nieland, rudely. 
‘*You know you would not consent of your own accord. I am not 
painting for you but for him.” 

‘Oh, how I hope it will succeed,” faltered Isabella. 

He painted on diligently: Isabella got drowsy at last: the lights 
travelled on across the floor, the cries reached them from the streets 
without, and the flowing noise of the distant wheels seemed to lull her to 
sleep. How quiet the studio was, though it stood in the very heart of 
the great noisy city. Armar watched and waited; the time seemed a 
little long ; and he then began to walk about the place, looking at the casts 
and sketches hanging up against the walls. He made no sound, for his 
movements were naturally gentle and deliberate, but the painter com- 
plained testily. ‘I wish you would sit down again,” he said. “I 
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cannot paint her unless you help me to keep her awake ; another half 
hour I shall have done.”’ 

Isabella walked away along the street with Armar when the sitting 
was over. ‘* Mr. Armar,” she said, ‘“‘I am always so tired when I 
sit to Mr. ‘Nieland ; why does it so exhaust me? I won’t go there 
again.” 

‘¢ His room is hot,” Armar answered, ‘‘ and you were drowsy ; but the 
picture is perfectly beautiful. He is a strange fellow: sometimes he 
looked at me and painted you. I cannot understand how he did it. 
People say,’’ continued Armar, ‘that he is not careful enough about 
letting his colours dry, and that his pictures are apt to fade. I hope 
that will not be the case with this one.”’ 

Nieland sent the picture home without another sitting. It was more a 
sketch than a finished picture, but it was very beautiful, and in his happiest 
style. Henry Armar gave a luncheon-party in honour of it. He had two 
rooms on the ground-floor in Garden Court, and he invited us all: Lord 
and Lady B and myself, and Mr. B , Isabella, Mrs. Delafosse, 
and the painter ; there were also two young men, friends of his, who 
dropped in. The old dusty rooms looked all brightened up with flowers 
to welcome Isabella. There were four great bunches of roses on the 
table, one for each of us ladies. Lawyers have some secret for conjuring 
up delicious luncheons and treating their friends with sumptuous hos- 
pitality on occasion, and Armar had ordered everything that he could 
think of to do honour to his guests. They came, for the most part, 
very ready to be pleased, and they exclaimed at the preparations— 
claret-cups and salads, lobsters and chickens. From which of the 
Inns of Court these dainties were procured I do not know; I took it 
for granted the salads and strawberries grew in the Temple gardens, 
as Armar declared. And we all fell to with good appetite. Armar 
was in high spirits, for him: he drank Isabella’s health in a glass of 
champagne, and Nieland’s and Lady B ’s, and would have filled 
tumblerfuls all round again and again if we had been so minded. When 
the ices and strawberries were over, the great event of the meeting came 
off, and we were let into the inner room to look at the picture. 

How well I remember the little scene. Armar drawing back a blind, 
so that the light might fall full and bright upon the treasure. Nieland’s 
wild anxious glance wandering away from the picture he had painted 
to the original, who was standing by. Isabella very pale, and looking 
scarcely like herself, as they all gazed, first at her, and then at the 
image of her that was smiling from the wall. Nieland had painted her 
in white, with the sweet outgoing look which so specially belonged to 
her. She was passing by, and looking over her shoulder as she passed 
—looking reproachfully, so it seemed to me, and yet with a patient and. 
trusting expression, quite different from the old look of aversion that I 
remembered. They all cried out that it was lovely. 

‘Tt is Isabella herself!” cried Lord B 
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‘Ts it not wonderful ?”’ said Armar ; and, as he spoke, he went up to 
her and laid his hand for an instant on hers. 

And then I saw the very expression the painter had chosen to depict. 
She looked at him a little strangely, reproachfully, from a distance, as it 
were, and then turning slowly away, went and stood in the old wooden 
window, and gazed out into the quaint old court, with its many casements, 
and suggestions of an unknown life, and its iron rails and its glimpse 
of a flowing stream. 

“IT don’t know how it is,” said young Mr. B » I don’t think the 
light here is as good as it was in Nieland’s studio; one can’t see the 
picture quite so well.” 

“T think the light has changed since we came into the room,” 
Lady B said; ‘it struck me, before you spoke, that the colours did 
not look so bright. Henry, you must hang it in another place: the 
light is not so good as it was.” 

And yet the sun was shining full and placid upon the stone flags of 
the ancient court ;—through the panes of the narrow casements I saw a 
glimpse of blue sky, unchanged, overhead, and the shadows seemed to me 
scarcely to have moved, so still were they upon the wooden floor. 
Henry shifted the picture ; but we could not get it into a good light. 

“We must congratulate you, Mr. Nieland,”’ said Lady B——, kindly, 
as we all were going off. ‘‘It is wonderful. It is more than a like- 
ness.” Nieland did not, however, seem to care to be complimented. He 
turned away, saying, “‘ Let him take care of it now he has got it.” We 
were all standing round the old-fashioned doorway, waiting for the carriages 
to drive up. Isabella, who seemed tired, was sitting on the wooden stairs, 
wrapped in her usual grey cloak. ‘‘ What is it, dear, I heard Armar say ? 
Are you vexed? Has anything gone wrong?” And then I saw that 
the girl’s eyes were full of tears. 

Mrs. Delafosse, who was in her usual spirits, began telling us about a 
picture done of her by a gentleman who travelled about the country, and 
charged nothing extra for fancy dress. Nieland, who had evidently been 
taking too much champagne, came close up to me, and began asking if I 
remembered my talk with him the other day. 

‘*You don’t understand about reflected influence,” he said. ‘I'll tell 
you something all the same. I did not paint that picture as you imagine. 
The two painted it by my hand as they saw each other reflected in the 
glass. I could not have painted her alone. She was stronger than me. 
He will soon find she is stronger than him, and then his turn will come.”’ 

I was quite glad that the carriage drove up just then, and that I 
could escape from this incoherent talk. We got in, and drove away 
across the quiet courts, under the dark archway, out into busy, struggling 
Fleet Street. The horses’ feet tramped homewards across the streets, 
into the open parks, along the suburban roads, by the cemetery gates, and 
so at last we reached the familiar elms that grow by The Lawn, and 
breathed the fresh whiffs of winds blowing from the country. - 
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Isabella seemed depressed and silent all the way back. Mrs. Delafosse 
was in high spirits, and talked without ceasing, until we put her down at 
her own door. ‘What a pity!’ cried Lady B——. “Isabella, you 
have forgotten your beautiful roses! ”’ 

‘‘Have I?” said the girl, looking round, and waking from a sort of 
day-dream. 

Mis 

I stayed some short time with my friends at The Lawn. I could not 
feel so happy as I should have done in this engagement. Armar used to 
come day after day when his work was over. Isabella used to glide into 
the great drawing-room, looking perfectly lovely, but ill and anything but 
happy. To be sure, hers was a twilight nature. She was a beautiful 
evening star, that paled before the brilliance and heat of the day ; only I 
should have liked to see some token of animation and interest now and 
then—some tone other than the neutral tint she took refuge in. Except 
for her bright rose, there seemed no single bright bit of colour belonging 
to her. 

At first his one trouble seemed to be about his picture, which he 
declared he could see fading day by day. He took it to Sir George, his 
friend the Academician, who said that Nieland had neglected to varnish it. 
Nieland himself had disappeared, no one knew whither. 

As for Henry Armar, for a time there was’ no doubt about his 
happiness. Our bachelor, with his precise ways and gentle old-fashioned 
habits, was transformed. . Then he began to change, too, with Isabella’s 
change, and I noticed a sad look in his face reflected from hers. One day 
the young men of the house had insisted upon taking him to some fashion- 
able tailor’s. They said he would disgrace Isabella’s choice if he were 
seen in such an ill-cut coat. It had been good enough for friendship, 
but it was quite unsuited for sentiment. Has any one ever noticed the 
extraordinary difference wrought by tailors and sempstresses, who stitch 
you into youth, aristocratic mien, and nationality at their will? Armar 
walked in one day, looking like one of the young dandies in Rotten Row. 
Isabella clapped her hands with childish delight (she was only eighteen, 
and I do not want to be too hard upon her). Henry Armar blushed. 

“ After this, I shall return to my shabby, old-fashioned ways,’’ he said, 
smiling; but he was pleased all the same, and looked happier than he had 
looked since Isabella’s strange depression had begun. 

As for the girl herself, she laughed; but she was evidently in earnest 
when she said, ‘‘ You must always look like that, and we will go and walk 
in the park together.’ 

Iam afraid there was a secret childish regard for appearances at the 
bottom of her heart. She had not lived long enough to estimate the 
comparative unimportance of such a tribute. And, in truth, to all young 
people appearances are important. The coin is still current in the Empire 
of Youth. It rapidly loses its value in the Republic of Middle Age. 
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Next day, when Armar came, he said that his picture had come 
home from Sir George's: the colours,-which he feared were fading 
already, had certainly revived, since Sir George had good-naturedly 
varnished it for him. 


There are all sorts of weddings and marriages ; it would take many 
pages to register them, from the marriage of true minds to that of a couple 
of money-bags. Sometimes the bride and bridegroom are two masked 
figures, tricked up and disguised, so that it would be hard to say which is 
the most deceived in the other. Sometimes it is a living creature united 
to a shadow. Have you ever known a man married to a doll? He chose 
her out, and paid for her. What a sweet face it is! What high-bred 
calm! And then, again, come the happy lovers, two and two; as they 
pass before the high altars, the long white veils of the brides sweep along 
the grey aisles of the churches: their happiness lightens up the faces 
looking on. Then, perhaps, some blooming young girl comes up, bringing 
a crutch and a bronchial wheeze ; and it now and then happens that a 
youth appears, leading a wig of false plaits, a set of artificial teeth, and 
half a century of bones to the altar. The disparity is not so great as you 
might imagine. There may be a heart beating still beneath all these 
adjustments, while the bridegroom, for all his youth and good looks, has 
not one single drop of warm blood in his body. So, bad, good, and 
indifferent, they pass on their way. Sometimes it is Peace and Goodwill 
who go by hand in hand. What does it matter if Goodwill’s beard is 
grizzled, and Peace has crow’s-feet round about her loving eyes? Some- 
times it is Pride and Vainglory that go sweeping past down the long 
church, out into the churchyard beyond. They are a fine-looking couple 
as they sail along, and they look to see their reflection in the eyes of the 
bystanders. Sometimes—and this is no very strange phenomenon—it is 
only the past of one of the contracting parties that is united to the present 
of the other. They find it out too late. 

I do not know what sort of marriage this was between Henry Armar 
and Isabella. He loved, and she hoped that she should love him. Often 
enough, these are materials to make up a life’s happiness ; but it depends 
upon the lives and the people who live them. Hope and faith are not 
enough as we know, by themselves, and I think charity must have been 
wanting in Isabella’s heart. She had none absolutely for her lover. She 
could not help herself. Day after day she used to meet Armar. She felt 
merciless. All his kindness and gentleness only seemed to make her 
more indignant and angry. All his devotion only seemed to repel her 
more and more. And yet she meant to be good and to be grateful, and 
she struggled hard against herself. 

Lady B , seeing Isabella so nervous and out of spirits, thought 
that a little gaiety would be a good prescription, and proposed to take her 
to a ball with her own daughter, who had just come out. Flowers, music, 
diamond-ladies, dancers floating by in rhythm—what a good medicine for 
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nerves and hypochondria! It is poison if taken in large quantities, but a 
single dose now and then acts as a wonderful elixir. 

Was this Isabella? Henry Armar, who came late to the ball, 
could hardly believe it as he saw her floating up to him on her partner’s 
arm. She was draped in white, light, and radiance. Her face was 
illumined with happiness; her breath came and went; her hands 
trembled a little still from the exertion of dancing. All the music seemed 
reflected from her sweet eyes. She could scarcely stand still; her whole 
heart seemed in the dance, keeping time to the strains of the musicians. 
They were playing a cheerful vulgar tune that was in vogue in those days 
— it was called ‘‘ The Grecian Bend ;”’ and though it did small credit to 
the taste of the musical critics, it jigged on in a gay, dancing, irresistible 
measure, a dactyl-and-spondee sort of tune, that carried the dancers away 
with it like leaves before the wind ; flying, floating, laughing, turning, 
as the great white rush swept by. 

“‘Come—oh, please come and dance,” said Isabella, imploringly, to 
Armar, holding out her hands. 

Poor Armar! years had passed since he had danced; he had never 
cared for it at the best of times. ‘‘I’m afraid I shall make but a poor 
partner,” said he; and yet he could not bear to refuse. And they started, 
—Isabella bounding serenely, and floating on the music; Armar half a 
second behind, jarring like a false note, poor fellow, pulling her back 
when she would have urged him forwards, stumbling a little, and yet on 
the whole not quite unsatisfied with his performance. A man at forty-five 
is too old to begin dancing without some little preparation. When this 
one stopped, breathless, he saw that Isabella was vexed and disappointed. 
They were standing against a column in the great glittering ball-room; a 
fair young princess was crossing the hall, and the dancers were making 
way for her. ‘I told you I should make but a poor partner,” said 
Armar, seeing Isabella’s look of disappointment. 

‘‘ Trust her to me for one round,” said Nieland, coming from behind 
the column ; and before either of them could say one word, he had whisked 
Isabella off, a Sabine in floating white wreaths of net and gauze and 
tarlatane. Nieland, with his foreign legs, could dance as well as Isabella 
herself. Armar watched them with jealous eyes as they started. The 
music became their life for the time being: the great palace went spinning 
round them in vibrations of light. Was this Nieland ? was this Isabella ? 
or were they two souls in ecstasy, floating and swinging in sympathy ? 
The walls seemed to open out into space to Isabella. ‘‘I don’t know 
where I end, or where the music begins,’ I heard a girl say the other 
day. Isabella wanted more and more,—she felt as if she could go on for 
ever. Suddenly, when she had forgotten everything, even her partner, 
in the happiness of the moment, it all came to an end in an instant; 
some cruel hand, thrusting her out of paradise, grasped her relentlessly, 
and tore her from her dream of delight. It was Armar. ‘ Thank 
you,” he said stiffly to Nieland. Then to Isabella: ‘‘ Won’t you come 
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and sit down by Lady B ? you will be tired.” Isabella’s face fell, 
but she did not resist his command; and then, a minute afterwards, 
the music ceased, and all the dancers came back to the earth again, 
and went to ask for ices at the refreshment-table. It was like the story 
of Riquet @ la Houp. The refreshments seemed to grow ready iced and 
sweetened, springing from underground among flowers and fountains, 
with a glimpse now and then of white-capped cooks and serving-maids 
from behind the hanging curtains that concealed the end of the room. 

They drove home in the dawning gold that night, through the crisp 
intoxicating morning air; Isabella could have started again and danced 
the night all over again. Lady B—— had noticed Armar’s vexation ; 
not so Isabella, who thanked her chaperone, saying she had never been so 
happy in her life; and she gaily put up her fresh smiling face to be kissed 
when the horses stopped at the door of Bellevue Row, with all its white 
close-drawn blinds shining clear in the dawn. 

The next day she was still excited, but the day after a snide set in. 
Armar’s coming did not brighten her: on the contrary, it seemed to 
depress her spirits strangely ; and once more the girl fell into her old 
listless way. She seemed bewitched: all the brightness evanescent and 
colour flown once more, and silence and languor only in their place. 
Before the ball we had not known what Isabella’s spirits could be ; now 
her sadness struck us more painfully than it had ever done before. 

I could see that Armar felt her coldness cruelly, though he was too 
loyal to speak of it. She shrunk from any demonstration of affection ; she 
was kind sometimes, but only for a minute or two. The time for his 
autumn circuit was approaching. He would have gladly stayed ; but it 
was even more necessary for a married man than for a bachelor to do his 
work in life; and neither Lord B nor my lady would hear of his 
sacrificing his prospects to a feeling, however natural. 

He parted from Isabella one evening: he was going early in the 
morning. He caught her hand, and held it tight. ‘‘ Tell me,” he said, 
‘« why are we so far apart? Many and many a younger man might love 
you less truly. Isabella, why do you treat me so strangely ? ” 

She looked up at him with the frightened sweet look that exasperated 
him. . Was it that she did not want him for a lover, but only for a friend. 
Was it that he was to give her his whole heart, and that she was to 
take it, and give him a little gratitude only in return. 

‘¢ Tsabella, don’t look at me like that !’’. he cried. 

“ What aih I to say?” she said. ‘‘ How can I help my looks?” 
And the tears came flowing down her cheeks. She went on crying bitterly, 
and would not be comforted, though her tears seemed to ease poor Armar’s 
wounds. It was a melancholy tribute to his devotion; but since he could 
obtain no other, he was fain to make the best of this. And then he got 
into the cab to drive away, and leant out for one more glimpse of her ; and 
Isabella, standing in the shabby doorway, with one of her old sweet, grateful 
gleams, smiled through her tears, and kissed her soft white fingers to him. 
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Lady B had promised to look after Isabella. After Armar was 
gone, she used to call for her, and take her out driving, and the girl often 
went over to The Lawn to dine with her good friends. 

On one occasion I noticed that she was in a strange nervous excite- 
ment ; and that very evening, after dinner, Nieland came in, uninvited, 
and scarcely welcome, I thought, judging from my lady’s manner, which was 
usually so kind, but which could be reserved on occasions. He had been 
abroad, he said; he had been obliged to come back. The cold welcome did 
not seem to affect the young man ; he went and sat down in the first vacant 
chair, and began to talk to one of the sons, who happened to be at home 
that night. It was rather an interesting conversation, and by degrees we 
were all drawn into it. It was, I remember, a discussion upon the influ- 
ence which one person has, consciously or unconsciously, upon another. 

‘‘ There are no limits to the influences round about us,” said Nieland, 
rolling his s’s. ‘‘ We think we like, love, dislike, for reasonable motives, 
because such and such a person is agreeable, or good-looking, or unplea- 
sant. It is nothing of the sort; it is all fate and magnetic attraction.” 

‘‘What you call magnetic attraction I call affection and unselfish 
Christian charity,” said Lady B——, gravely. ‘‘ Mr. Nieland, I don’t 
like your theories, and I am content to accept the best and greatest 
blessings of life without discussing them.”’ 

‘« There of course I cannot attempt to contradict you,” said Nieland, 
‘‘For my part I like to trace things to their sources. I have experienced 
in myself, in no small degree, the power of unconscious influence over 
others. It is a gift I do not desire.” 

The little man looked so absurd as he spoke, half-sentimental, half- 
malicious, that I could not help laughing. 

‘You may laugh,” he said, more seriously. ‘It is because you 
don’t understand what I mean. I cannot’’ (and he looked at Isabella) 
‘‘ereate one hair’s-breadth of positive feeling; nature has made me a 
negative medium. I can inspire aversion’ (and he sighed quite naturally) 
‘‘and repulsion between other people. It is the reverse of what is com- 
monly called a magnetic influence. I feel it at times, though I cannot 
account for it; and then I go away till the temptation is over.” 

Lady B , I could see, got a little vexed. ‘I hope you will not 
let your mind run upon such fancies, Mr. Nieland,” she said. ‘No 
human creature can influence another beyond a certain point, unless the 
other is a consenting agent. There may be mysteries of sympathy and 
repulsion we do not understand, but these are but passing impressions, 
and true friendship and true love must be holier and stronger than any 
passing impressions, which are after all only shadows of better things.” 

‘‘ Who believes in any better things,” said Nieland, shaking his head. 
If he had not looked so utterly miserable I should have felt inclined to 
take him up with the tongs and put him into the fire. The poor little man 
had lived upon dreams and fancies and frenzies until the real true simple 
facts of life seemed all distorted and diluted to him. It made me sad to 
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hear him as he talked on and on in the same strain. I was glad that 
Isabella had not heard all his disquisition, however: she had left the room 
a few minutes before, and now came back with a letter in her hand. 

“Are you going to town to-night, Mr. Nieland?”’ whe said. ‘ Will 
you post this letter for me when you get to town?” {[ could not help 
seeing that it was addressed to Henry Armar. 

I shall never forget that evening. The moon was stre:ming over the 
house-roof, over the dark garden and tree-tops. The hizh silver night 
shone steadily, and would not let us rest or sleep. We went wandering 
about the garden after Nieland had left us. The lighted hall-door was 
open wide with a glimpse of the bright home within. I remember 
thinking, as I slowly walked up and down the paths, that sunlight and 
moonlight were like these very influences of which we had becn 
speaking. Was Isabella in the moonlight the same person as Isabella in 
the sunshine ? I came upon her as I was speculating in this profitless way, 
or rather upon the sound of her voice—for she was in the shadow, and I 
could not see her: only Lady B——’s erect little figure standing steady in 
the trembling moonlight at the entrance of the laurel-grove. 

‘‘Come here, Miss Williamson. What is to be done with this poor 
child ?” she said. 

Poor Isabella! What, indeed? She seemed helpless, heart-broken, 
torn by grief. ™ - 9s ” 

‘¢ Will you ever forgive me ?"’ she said. ‘‘ Will you ever speak to me 
again? Indeed, I could not help it! I could not love him! He was too 
good, too wise, too gentle for me. I wrote to-night to tell him that it must 
never be—never, never! Is it not terrible ?” said the girl; ‘oh, is it 
not terrible ?”’ and she wrung her hands helplessly. 

The stars all seemed to flash. Her poor long-pent-up passion of grief 
came sobbing through the dark glades. We were all greatly concerned 
and troubled. We comforted her as well as we could. Who could be 
angry, viewing her distress ? After all, she had a right to break off her 
engagement if she wished to do so. She told me afterwards that it was 
x since Nieland had painted her picture in the studio in Langham 
Street that the impulse had haunted her. It was not that she loved any 
one else, but she found she did not love Armar. Was not that a reason 
not to marry him? And yet he was worthy of a whole heart’s truth and 
devoted affection. He showed it in the way he bore the cruel parting. 

He did not reproach her. He was very cruelly indignant for a little. 
I could not have believed that such a depth of emotion lay hidden under 
Armar’s gentle deliberateness. It was not for a little while that he quite 
realized what had happened. When he had read and re-read her letter, 
when he had seen her for the last time, then he understood that fate was 
against him. 

‘*¢ Your letter is a cruel blow to me,” he wrote. ‘‘ You are right to 
break off your engagement if it is not for your happiness. You have not 
understood me, nor the worth of a love that I gave you. I have sometimes 
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thought this before now. I am sorry for you, as well as for myself. I am 
sure you must have suffered very much. For myself, I shall never think 
of any other woman except the one who has done me a cruel wrong ; who 
is still dear to me notwithstanding. It is not your merit, Isabella: it is my 
fate; and it seems hard that the true heart I had to give should not have 
found a home. Now it is too late. Good-by, my dearest. My chambers 
will seem a little more dreary, and I shall no longer come to The Lawn. 
Poor, dear old Lawn, where I have been so happy !”’ 

When Isabella married, as she did a year or two after, Armar sent 
her a kind letter and a diamond star he said he had by him for some 
time. Perhaps it may have been bought for her long before. 


Was 


The end of my story is a sad one. Armar never was quite himself 
again. It was not from any special cause that he fell ill; but I heard he 
was ailing, and often out of town. He did not rally, somehow, and his 
interest in things seemed to flag. He had taken upon him the bondage 
of self late in life—it was too late to cast it off, and live as he had done 
till then with other hearts, and happinesses, and sorrows than his own. 
Once he came face to face with Isabella walking with her husband. She 
uttered an exclamation, and would have spoken, but he shook his head and 
bowed, and walked away. - * = i 

One day, not long ago, I met Lady B by chance, looking very 
pale and sad. She was driving, but she stopped her carriage, and asked 
me if I would come with her. ‘‘ We have had bad news,” she said. 
‘¢ Our dear old friend, Henry Armar, is dead. My husband went to him. 
It was down at Richmond that it happened. He left a message that he 
wished that I should go and burn his papers,” said the kind lady, with 
her eyes full of tears: ‘‘and I am on my way now to his chambers. 
Will you come with me ?” she said. ‘It is so sad going there alone ; 
and yet I did not like to take my girls.” 

I was glad to be able to help her. I got into the carriage, and we rolled 
away together, thinking of the last time we had been there and of our 
merry luncheon-party. We were expected: the laundress opened the 
door and dropped a curtsey. ‘I have lighted the fire, as you told me, 
my lady. There is no one come yet,” she said ; and Lady B—— explained 
that she had appointed the heir-at-law to meet her. 

The place seemed scarcely changed, except that it was empty, and its 
owner was gone for ever. There was his chair by the fireside, his table, 
and the ink and the pens lying ready for use. And there was the desk and 
there was the cabinet where his letters were, tied up and docketed and 
all in order. It was very sad, and yet very peaceful : the long drudgery was 
over, the weary waiting was ended, and the sadness and loneliness finished. 
Our tears fell as we went about the place with hearts full of affectionate 
remembrance. How kind he had been, what a trusty and faithful friend. 
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There was the glass that would reflect his face no more: the unopened 
books and letters that he would never see lying in a heap on his table. 
The heir-at-law came while we were waiting. His name was Armar too ; 
he was a cousin, a cheerful country squire, troubled by no great feeling or 
regret for a person he had scarcely known. He begged us to do what 
we would with the papers, and walked about the room glancing somewhat 
contemptuously at its shabby furniture and quaint relics of ancient china 
or bronze ware. The squire was evidently no amateur of rococo. 

The squire looked about, and then walked into the bedroom, which was 
all straight and in order, never again to be inhabited by the person who 
had lived there so long. 

“Why, what is this?” said the squire, in his loud voice. “A 
picture-frame ? a lady without ahead! What a strange fancy!” 

It was as he said: the picture still hung in its place: the face had 
faded and faded entirely away, and only those who knew the secret could 
have told who the picture represented. The secret was in the packet of 
letters, tied with a lawyer’s pink tape, that I held in my hand, and flung 
into the fire in which we were burning the papers. 

The squire watched us in silence and did not interfere. He was still 
there, when we heard the wheels of a carriage drive up, and the laundress 
flung open the door. ‘Perhaps it is my husband,’ said Lady B——, 
looking up tremulously. But it was a lady who came up the stairs, with 
a rustle of garments, into the room. For an instant she stood quite still, 
bewildered and surprised, very pale, with gleaming dark eyes, and her 
white gown falling about her. 

Need I say that it was Isabella? She was carrying a great bunch of 
yellow roses in her hand (for summer-time had again come round, and 
the flowers were blooming everywhere). Isabella hurried up to us, stum- 
bling, in her grief, over her long trailing dress. 

‘‘What sad news! Oh, what sad news!” she said, with a long 
shivering sigh. ‘Oh, dear Lady B , L could not stay away! I came 
to see him once more. Don’t—please don’t refuse! I must see him 
again! I promised him to come—he asked me not to be sorry.”’ And 
she smiled in a strange, forced way. 

Lady B—— could not speak. It was the cousin who answered. 
‘‘ Poor fellow!’’ he said. ‘‘ You are too late; everything is over. It all 
happened at Richmond.” And then he opened the door, towards which 
Isabella had instinctively moved. He opened it and walked in, and a 
moment afterwards I heard an exclamation from him. ‘‘ Howstrange !”’ 
he said. ‘There is some sense in that picture after all. I did not 
make out the face before—I see it now.” 

As Isabella stood crying and hanging her head, it seemed indeed as if 
a faint image of her likeness was repeated in the frame that hung over her 
head. It may have been that she was standing beside it, and that her 
face suggested a meaning to the discoloured traces of the likeness we 
remembered. 
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Oratory. 
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I wave rather a liking for sermons. The statement, I know, sounds in 
these days paradoxical, and requires a certain amount of apology. The 
right thing is to say that the Church Service would be perfect if it were not 
for the preaching, and to make various suggestions for facilitating the 
egress of the congregation before the clergyman ascends the pulpit. 
Then I ought to take up the chorus which is so often performed for the 
edification of newspaper readers in the long vacation. I should point out 
the extreme comfort which would result to many persons from the presence 
of a devil’s advocate, and show how much sermons would be improved if 
the infidel or the worldling had an occasional innings, and was allowed to 
explain his own view of the position which he occupies. Certainly, the 
change would provide some very exciting, if not very edifying, entertain- 
ment. I do not wish, however, to argue this particular question, nor to 
discuss several other nostrums which are occasionally propounded for our 
acceptance. It may very well be that young clergymen would be the 
better if they received a few lessons in elocution, and were taught to hold 
up their heads, and open their mouths, and talk to us like men. Our 
present way of arranging things is hardly perfection. There is a kind of 
naiveté, which verges upon the grotesque, in catching a number of young 
gentlemen of the age of twenty-three, whose accomplishments are limited 
to stumbling helplessly through the Greek Testament and playing a fair 
game at cricket, and placing them on conspicuous pedestals to lecture 
their elders on subjects of which they know nothing, and about emotions 
which they have scarcely begun to experience. But all this has been 
said so often, and, in some rare instances, has been said so well, that 
it is quite needless to repeat it. I will only found upon it one or two 
obvious remarks. All the teaching in the world will not make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, or convert the ordinary English youth into a 
decent orator. Nor, on the other hand, will the absence of a proper 
training really quench the true fire where it happens to exist. Oratory, 
like poetry, comes chiefly by nature. In old times, those preachers— 
if there really were such men—who were induced by the encouraging 
hums of their audience to turn over the hour-glass and make a fresh start, 
did not, I imagine, owe their eloquence to any systematic training. They 
produced a great effect simply because they believed that they had got some- 
thing important to say, and were perfectly determined to make people hear 
it; and the same power produces the same results, where it exists, at the 
present day. It is true that a preacher, like every other kind of orator, 
suffers, in some degree, from the competition of the press. We read 
leading articles instead of hanging upon the lips of eloquent speakers, and 
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prefer studying text-books to crowding lecture-rooms. Yet real speaking 
will always meet with its reward. I have more than once heard a man, 
who had the most rudimentary notions of style, and a marked indifference 
to grammar, who mumbled and muttered, and talked to his desk instead 
of to his hearers, and whose sentences seemed less to flow from his lips 
than to be hammered out by some cumbrous internal machinery, succeed, 
in spite of all, in gaining the mastery over his audience. Nay, an 
indifference to the letter h is not always fatal to eloquence. On the 
occasional chance of enjoying such a pleasure, I am perfectly willing to 
listen to a good deal of sleep-compelling rhetoric, and even to put up with 
the more noxious fluency of brainless impostors. When doomed to 
disappointment, there are still some pleasures, of a less elevated kind, 
to be derived from a sermon. It dispels the illusion, so apt to creep over 
one, that a clergyman is nothing but a surplice or a set of vestments. 
However feebly he may stagger through his performance, he can scarcely 
help giving a few glimpses into the working of the organ which serves 
him for brain. The silliest young curate, who clings for bare life to the 
steady conventional line of argument, and ekes out the gaps with a random 
collection of texts, has some occasional lapses into his natural sentiments. 
Nobody put on his legs and made to talk for twenty minutes in face of a 
crowd can remain a simple man of straw throughout. He may, indeed, 
evade one by reading a second-hand sermon, a practice which I therefore 
detest; but if he ventures upon his own composition, he will often afford, 
quite unconsciously, many odd illustrations of the sort of queer jumbles 
of words which do duty with many people for thoughts; and as school 
inspectors take a grim pleasure in collecting the curiosities of blundering 
perpetrated by the children, a cynic may perhaps be pardoned for occa- 
sionally relishing the unintentional process of self-dissection performed by 
a youthful clergyman. This, however, is by the way: it is perhaps a 
better mode of recreation than the counting of flies, or mental tracing of 
some intricate pattern, in which many people seem to spend this dreaded 
interval; but one would rather collect something else from a discourse 
than one or two new and curious blunders. The attempt to sound the 
depths of human stupidity is instructing in its way, but it is perhaps not 
quite the thing for a church. 

A sermon, however, is generally rather attractive to me for more 
legitimate reasons. I am always hoping—and my hope is not always 
deceived—to have a taste at least, of one of the greatest of intellectual 
pleasures. If any human being, it is sometimes said, would tell us simply 
and unaffectedly the real history of his life, he would compose one of the 
most interesting books ever written. If any one dared to tell us in plain 
language what he really feels and what he believes, upon the most impor- 
tant of subjects, he would produce an effect out of the reach of the most 
polished of pulpit orators. I live in hopes of some day hearing such a 
performance. At rare intervals I discover something like an approxima- 
tion to it; and meanwhile I submit with such grace as I may to many 
wearisome reproductions of second-hand verbiage. The ‘tenth transmitter 
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of a foolish” phrase is perhaps as great a social sinner as the gentleman 
who transmits faces; if, as good old families die out, they could carry 
away with them some of the intellectual heirlooms which threaten to 
enjoy an earthly immortality, we should have less cause to regret their 
extinction ; but, at any rate, they have an archeological interest. 

My affection, then, for sermons is, I must admit, of a rather qualified 
nature. It consists partly of a cherished illusion, and partly of a rather 
unamiable love of vivisection. Still, I observe that many persons have a 
passion for fishing in rivers where days of waiting are rewarded by one 
decent capture and a basketful of worthless fry ; and one may enjoy the 
same sort of sport where the object of one’s pursuit is of an intellectual 
instead of a material nature. At present, however, I wish to suggest a 
rather different question. Why is it so much the fashion to profess a 
dislike to sermons ? At first sight there would seem to be a certain breach 
of our ordinary customs. Few men, and scarcely any women, would have 
the courage to say that they disliked the prayers; why should it be 
permissible; or even respectable and proper, to avow a dislike for the 
preaching ? After all, if our religious professions have any meaning, and 
if we hold that religious truths are more or less applicable to modern 
souls, we should be glad to hear the application made by an honest and 
able man,—and there is no want of preachers who well deserve those 
epithets. The suggestion that the truths are too trite to be impressive, 
would be to the purpose if it were the function of preachers to demonstrate 
first principles of morality ; but it is the highest task of all poets and 
orators to exhibit the eternal freshness of great truths; and they are 
never more effectively employed than in giving new force to the most 
obvious of maxims. It would be as sensible to say that landscape-painting 
is henceforth impossible, because the sea and the sky have been represented 
so often. It is equally far from the real point to say that we can read 
instead of listen. We do not go toa great speaker to be persuaded, 
but to be infected. The whole theory of eloquence depends upon a law 
of nature which has been illustrated by innumerable anecdotes. Such, for 
example, is the old story of the man who persuaded a crowd that a certain 
stone lion wagged his tail by the simple expedient of asserting it in public 
with an air of conviction. There is no proposition, however ludicrous, for 
which you cannot obtain proselytes, if you will only persuade people, not 
that it is capable of demonstration, but that you personally believe in it. 
All oratory comes simply to this: here am I, a visible and tangible human 
being, who hold such and such a doctrine, and am more or less affected by 
it. Other human beings catch the belief as they might catch the scarlet- 
fever, not by an intellectual process so much as a spontaneous sympathy. 
The sight of a real live Mormon first persuades ignorant people that 
Mormons have not necessarily horns and hoofs, and from that it is only 
one step to a belief in the mission of Brigham Young. The bare skeleton 
of oratory may be superseded by other devices; a Blue-book full of 
statistics may be a more impressive demonstration of certain facts than 
the eloquence of Burke, and Pitt, and Fox rolled into one; but as long as 
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men have other faculties than those necessary for multiplication and 
division, orators will have a field in which competition is, and must be, 
out of the question. 

We may sometimes fancy that the characteristic dislike expressed to 
public speaking of all kinds (for the aversion to sermons seems to be 
merely a special instance of a much wider tendency) is merely a result of 
that English bashfulness which causes at the same time the badness of 
most of our speaking. We are so profoundly convinced that we shall 
be hideously uncomfortable when we are once the centre of general obser- 
vation, that we feel compassion rather than enthusiasm when a gentleman 
gets upon his legs. We are permanently victims to that awkwardness 
which prevails whenever two or three Englishmen are gathered together. 
Judging from the manners of a party of comparative strangers, one would 
say that every Englishman laboured under a settled delusion that some 
button, absolutely essential to the continuity of his garments, was on the 
point of giving way, and that the eyes of everybody else were steadily 
centred upon it. Such a conviction would obviously spoil the oratory of a 
Demosthenes ; and, judging from the strangely spasmodic motions of the 
hands, which seem, in many speakers, to amount almost to a St. Vitus’s 
dance, I should imagine that the illusion was widely prevalent. Parlia- 
mentary aneedotists have stories to tell of men whose eloquence has been 
spoilt at a critical moment, and whose whole prospects in life have per- 
haps been ruined, by the ill-timed removal of some plaything with which 
they were accustomed to soothe themselves during the agony of speech- 
making, and whose loss has thrown their whole intellectual apparatus out of 
gear. If it is a universal experience that the orating Briton is subject to 
this kind of nervous disease, it might account for a good deal of the 
misery both of speakers and hearers, for it would indicate a frame of mind 
most unpropitious to successful eloquence; but the theory, however 
ingenious, strikes me as a little too fine-spun, and it would still provoke 
the question, why the supposed disease should have come up of late years, 
like diphtheria, as a new affection of the throat. But, for another reason, 
I do not think it worth much discussion. That most speakers are a prey 
to nervous irritation is undeniable ; and it might be added, with proba- 
bility, that nobody who is not subject to the complaint can ever be a really 
good speaker. Without the lively susceptibility to the state of the general 
feeling, which lies at the bottom of it, nobody can really place himself in 
harmony with his audience. A barometer may be spoilt for practical 
purposes by showing too much, as well as too little, sensibility to atmo- 
spheric variations ; but. the first fault may be susceptible of a remedy by 
care and patience ; the other must always unfit it for any but the coarser 
purposes. However, fidgety and uncomfortable as many speakers are, it 
is pretty clear that the nervousness is not of unmanageable dimensions. 
It is a curious and instructive sight to watch the performances at a public 
dinner. Every individual, taken separately, affects to regard speaking as 
an intolerable nuisance, and begs that after proper respect has been paid 
to her Majesty and the toast of the evening, a rational silence may be 
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preserved. The intended orators are as coy as the troublesome young 
ladies who affect reluctance on being pressed to sing. And yet, if one 
may judge from subsequent experience, it frequently turns out that the 
orators must have been bursting with ill-suppressed desire to get upon 
their legs, and that the audience would have been very sulky without the 
performance which they so heartily denounced beforehand. It seems to 
be a barbarous custom, and yet I may conscientiously say that I have 
attended banquets ushered in with the most solemn injunctions against 
oratorical display, and ending with a gentleman discovering, after three 
hours of continuous rhetoric, that one more toast was imperatively required. 
I have been the one silent guest at a party of twenty, where nineteen 
gentlemen had their healths proposed, and responded in neat and appro- 
priate terms; but that, I admit, was at a semi-civilized gathering, where 
the party had been corrupted by an election contest. The moral, how- 
ever, is the same. Our awkwardness, or modesty, or whatever we may 
please to call it, is certainly insufficient to restrain us on occasions from a 
copious and continuous flow of language, even at the hour dedicated by 
nature to blissful repose. It is sad to think how many distinguished men 
must have had their digestions impaired by the cold tremor which pre- 
ceded such an effort, even in hardened performers. And, though it is 
true that the genuine nervousness is sufficient to make many men exqui- 
sitely miserable, and to spoil their eloquence by tying napkins into 
Gordian knots, and even by arranging knives and forks in cunning postures, 
or cutting the table-cloth into holes during their speeches, it is equally 
true that it is more, rather than less, nervousness of which we are in want, 
and that the prevailing fault is a pachydermatous insensibility to other 
people’s feelings, resulting in intolerable prosiness. It is highly probable 
that the paroxysms of shyness which we have either endured or witnessed 
may prejudice us, not altogether unreasonably, against oratorical displays, 
and prevent us from avowing even the feeble degree of satisfaction which 
we actually take; but I should say that there must be some stronger 
motive than a weakness which is, after all, not incompatible with the very 
highest displays of the art. 

Another remark of the same nature which we sometimes hear, refers to the 
supposed uselessness of the art, which rather reminds one of the mythical 
senior wrangler, who, after reading Paradise Lost, asked what it proved. 
The commonest form of the saying is, that no speech in Parliament ever 
changed a vote; from which it is apparently inferred that no number of 
speeches ever changed a vote. But in the first place, the fact, even if it 
be true, by no means proves, or tends to prove, that no speech ever 
changed an opinion. It may be added that a man whose opinion was 
changed upon any important question by a single speech, must be a man 
whose opinions were of singularly little value. Opinions which deserve 
the name, are the result of our whole frame of mind and course of educa- 
tion. We have looked at all the main arguments from our own point of 
view, and have succeeded in fitting them, more or less satisfactorily, into 
our own system. A man isa Tory or a Radical because he has been con- 
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vineed by thousands of observations and inferences, only a small number 
of which can be present to his mind on any given occasion, but which 
influence it not the less powerfully, that democracy is a good or a bad 
thing. A boy who is just waking up to such questions may be moved 
hither or thither by the eloquence of the first debating-society which he 
enters; but an opinion which has thoroughly taken root in a man’s 
mind and become connected by infinitely complex ramifications with all 
his most cherished faiths or prejudices, is not to be shaken because the 
opposite point of view gives room for a certain amount of eloquence. No 
sensible man would set much value on a conversion which was the result 
of a single brilliant oration ; and, therefore, to say simply that one speech 
never changes an opinion, is merely to say that, as a rule, the opinions of 
grown-up men are more than two deep, and have, in fact, sunk into and 
saturated their whole intellectual constitution. But this says really nothing 
against the power of genuine eloquence. The beating of a drum does not 
convince a soldier that his own country is justified in its quarrel ; but it 
goes some way to help him to win the battle; and a great speaker may 
inspire his own side with courage and cow and humiliate his opponents. 
Opinions, like many other things, survive by a process of natural selection. 
That which is maintained most vigorously, and whose supporters obtain a 
steady moral superiority over its antagonists, gradually forces its way by 
a certain toughness of constitution. People who are quite unable to 
judge of the results of an argument, can make a pretty good guess as to 
which side talks the most boldly and can meet its antagonists on a fair 
field with least cause of anxiety. Nobody likes to be compelled to look 
like a fool for many nights consecutively ; and, therefore, eloquence, 
without directly changing voters, very distinctly influences the moral force 
of a party, and though not deciding particular battles, has its effects upon 
the results of a campaign. Anybody who has listened to a really great 
speech in Parliament, and there are living persons who have done so and 
who have even made such speeches, must admit that it is amongst the 
most startling of all exhibitions. The power of moving six hundred 
elderly gentlemen in comfortable circumstances, of awing them into 
silence, and rousing them into enthusiasm, must, it seems to me, be the 
most intoxicating of all the faculties that minister to human vanity. It 
must be pleasant to write a great poem, or paint a great picture, or to be 
a great singer or actor. Any such performance brings in flattery enough 
to carry all but the strongest of men off his legs; but in no case does 
the praise come so rapidly and unequivocally, and so obviously in con- 
sequence of high intellectual qualities, as when it is the tribute to a 
powerful speech. When I have seen an elderly gentleman rise quietly, 
and utter in the calmest manner and the simplest of styles, opinions which 
were intensely distasteful to nine-tenths of his hearers, and yet, by some 
inexplicable magic, hold them rapt in mute admiration and listening 
to every word as to the voice of a charmer, I have felt that no earthly 
triumph could be more satisfying to the soul. If I were capable of such 
a performance, I should go forth and try my powers, like Orpheus, upon 
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stocks and stones. I should expect that even the stolidity of London 
statues would melt under my eloquence, and I should certainly try the 
experiment of improving our streets without consulting Mr. Ayrton. I 
don’t know whether anybody, since the days of the Commonwealth, has ever 
made a whole House of Parliament burst into tears,—a feat which, if I 
remember rightly, was then performed upon one occasion at least ; but it 
is something to make such unpromising materials give unmistakable signs 
of forgetting for a moment their constituents and their dinners. 

It is not, however, for me to pronounce a panegyric upon parliamentary 
orators. Such displays as those to which I have referred must have been 
rare at any time, and are specially uncommon now. We have lost for a 
time the one man who knew the secret. I have mentioned the fact merely 
by way of showing that if eloquence is rare, it is not for want of a sufficient 
reward. That it is rare, is, I fear, an unmistakable truth. Nobody can 
doubt it, who does his duty for his country by reading newspaper reports, 
or occasionally attending the gallery of the House of Commons. There 
is a popular‘delusion, encouraged by many people who might know better, 
that speeches are improved by reporters. Things are not quite so bad as 
that would imply. The speeches are not—it may perhaps be said that they 
cannot be—worse to hear than those dismal columns of closely printed type 
to read. It is, indeed, true that reporters do something towards combing 
out and making decently grammatical the tangled and obscure sentences— 
if sentences they can be called—of certain discursive orators. But the 
benefit is extremely questionable. When a rustic makes a desperate 
effort to run his fingers through his hair and rub the clay stains out of 
his clothes before he is presented to a lady, he generally makes matters 
worse instead of better. One would rather see the rough raw blundering 
in its natural state. Some of the wittiest remarks that have ever been 
made are called bulls by refined writers, and it should be permitted to an 
orator as to a king to be occasionally super grammaticam. The tendency 
of reporters is to reduce everything to the regular jogtrot of the “ allude- 
to-an-individual ” style and call it improvement. The process resembles 
that familiarly known as restoring old monuments or pictures, which 
generally means flaying them alive. The best speeches, it has been 
said by paradoxical people, are those which read worst. We may say 
more safely that some of the most valuable essences which give its charm 
to really fine speaking are so volatile as to evaporate in the process of 
reporting. But, whatever allowances may be made on this score, it must 
be admitted that the great bulk ofall our modern eloquence is exceedingly 
poor. The excitement of a party-struggle gives a factitious value to 
many speeches for the moment, and we kindly but erroneously mistake, 
our own ardour for the influence of the orator. But, as a rule, the 
House of Commons, or a public meeting, or any place where men are 
exhibiting their powers in this direction, are depressing spectacles to the 
unbiassed critic. A bad speech, like a bad play, may be better than none 
at all to people with the necessary tastes, who are condemned to live in a 
country where good speaking or good acting are amongst the rarest of 
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talents. We cannot, however, conscientiously declare that the general 
level is high, or that the art jis ina really satisfactory state. I do not 
criticize particular speakers. There are two or three preachers, and, it 
may be, as many political orators, whom it is really pleasant to hear. 
Everybody may make his own list of exceptions to the general rule, but I 
think few people will doubt how that general rule must be stated. We 
are so conscious, indeed, that oratory is not precisely our forte, that we 
are apt to convert the confession into a boast. We are not, we are proud 
to say, like Americans, or Irishmen, or even as those Frenchmen. A 
Yankee, especially if he has a dash of Celtic blood in his veins, will rise 
at any moment and pour forth a torrent of commonplaces about the 
manifest destinies of the great republic, the inherent and indefeasible 
rights of man, and the inconceivable blessings of universal suffrage, with 
a fluency at which we can only wonder in silence. As one of their own 
poets has remarked of a natural orator— 
Tow drefful quick they reel it off, like Blitz in our Lyceum, 
A hauling ribbons from his mouth, so quick you'd scarcely see ’em. 

A Frenchman, though his taste is different, can produce, ofthand, a kind 
of pyrotechnical display of epigrams, and aphorisms, so sparkling, so neat, 
and so admirably put together, as to cast us into a hopeless despair, which 
we affect to qualify with contempt. We, as we proudly assert, are a dumb, 
or at least an inarticulate nation. We blunder slowly along, spluttering 
out incoherent twaddle, yet somehow or other stumbling forwards rather than 
backwards. Speech, we know, is silvern and silence is golden; and it is 
only your foolish, empty-headed, frivolous people who have an in- 
exhaustible supply of windy twaddle. Cromwell, if we may trust the 
reports of his speeches given by Mr. Carlyle, must have been (in spite of 
the admiration of his biographer) one of the worst and most tiresome of 
all known orators ; nothing but the knowledge that he had his Ironsides 
to back him as well as his rhetoric, could have made his lumbering, 
perplexed, and incoherent periods barely tolerable to his audience ; and 
hero-worshippers agree that Cromwell is about the highest type of his 
race. We must bow to the immutable decrees of nature; and content 
ourselves with our stammering tongues and defective utterance, when we 
reflect how much we can do with arguments not put into words, and 
belonging to that category which our neighbours have christened the logic 
of facts. We must imitate the rather brutal pride of the Roman, and 
share his contempt for Greek art and Greek power of thought, content 
with our material conquests in a very different sphere. I will not consider 
whether this theory is well founded, simply remarking that it is generally 
a bad symptom when people are driven to take a pride in their weaknesses 
or their stupidities. It is perfectly easy to do so, if we will; but it is 
better to see how far we can remedy defects, which, perhaps, may not be so 
inextricably connected, as we please to fancy, with our merits. 

We are, let us assume—as the assumption seems to be in some way 
gratifying—a thoroughly clumsy race: we cannot be graceful though we 
sometimes contrive to be useful: we shall go on to the end of time 
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blurting out sentences, which never come to a full stop, and where the 
verb and the nominative case are condemned to playing a hopeless game 
of hide-and-seek ; our metaphors will be totally inappropriate, and our 
logic get itself drawn into inextricable knots, beyond all human patience 
to unravel. And yet, even if this be true, it does not follow that our 
eloquence need be so ineffectual as is generally the case. Lawyers, it is 
generally said, fail to succeed in the House, though they may cajole 
judges and exercise an undisputed sway over the minds of jurymen. The 
reason is doubtless that they have in one case a powerful motive for 
persuading their hearers of their sincerity, of which they feel the want in 
the other. They may know their clients to be guilty, and believe their 
political doctrines to be sound ; yet they succeed in saving their clients, 
and make no impression on behalf of their opinions, because they are 
much more in earnest in one case than the other. They put the whole 
force of their minds to that which is their real business in life, and dis- 
charge the other duty with only half their energies. The intense desire to 
succeed makes all minor obstacles of modesty and awkwardness, and even 
absence of real conviction, comparatively unimportant—and a similar 
cause would, I imagine, produce similar effects in other cases. I was 
lately reading an account of his own performances given by a self-taught 
orator. He said, and I have no doubt with perfect frankness, that he 
was ungraceful and awkward in the highest degree. He had a peculiar 
trick of wagging his coat-tails by way of giving emphasis to his remarks, 
and it must be admitted that few actions could be less suggestive of a 
Cicero or Demosthenes. On one occasion his misdirected energy had 
been so great as to split his coat completely up the back, and, on another, 
he had unconsciously struck one of his supporters on the platform a 
violent blow in the face. He was apparently a clumsy, spasmodic per- 
former, with as little grace as a steam-engine, and yet, if his account 
were true, and he quoted a great number of newspaper cuttings in support 
of his accuracy, his audiences were driven wild with enthusiasm, and 
halls were crowded to overflowing to listen to his words. Assuming this 
to be true, with such deductions as we may please to make for the vanity 
of the author, and for the sham modesty, which is vanity seen from the 
wrong side, the explanation is simple enough. ‘The speaker was powerful 
because he was a fanatic. In other words, he had only one idea, but he 
sincerely believed that faith in that idea was essential to the salvation of 
mankind. By intense devotion to a single doctrine, he had gradually 
persuaded himself, and therefore succeeded for the time in persuading 
others, that there was only one doctrine in the world worth much notice. 
He went about proclaiming his little fragment of truth in the most 
exaggerated terms, or, I should rather say, roaring it at the top of his 
voice, with no regard for taste or style, but a clear aim and vigorous 
blows. And therefore he sueceeded—after a fashion. 

Such an example may not be a desirable one for general imitation ; 
we have our full share of vulgar stump-orators, whose taste for bellowing 
should not be encouraged by any man who has a just value for his ears. 
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Still, the case of this ingenuous gentleman may suggest that, after all, there 
is one essential condition of successful oratory, which we are rather apt to 
overlook in discussing the causes of its rarity, and which, nevertheless, 
has something to do with the question. That condition is simply that the 
speaker should believe in what he says. All the proposed methods of 
teaching elocution and securing a correct style, may be very excellent in 
their way ; and nobody can say that we do not feel the want which they 
recognize. It is painful to see men try to perform on the noblest of 
musical instruments, their own voices, without trying to understand the 
methods of rendering them effective. But such methods are not essential, 
because the greatest successes have been attained without them. If every 
public speaker was as skilful as Garrick or Lord Chatham in the manage- 
ment of voice and gesture, speeches might still be a weariness to the flesh ; 
and if every one was as clumsy as the poor curate stuttering through his 
first sermon, this oratory might yet be as moving as the clumsy pleading 
for his life of an innocent man. If speeches are generally dull, we must 
ask how they are manufactured—whether they are likely to be the utter- 
ance of genuine conviction, or an attempt of the speakers to swagger 
themselves into a conviction. What are the speeches which really vex 
our souls and make us denounce the whole art of rhetoric as an imposi- 
tion and a bore? There is the kind of speech which may be compared 
to a dance amongst eggs ; where the performer is naturally anxious, not 
so much to be graceful or vigorous, as to keep clear of producing a 
sudden smash. We admire the dexterity of his mancuvres; we 
smile as. we see him apparently coming plump down upon some for- 
bidden conclusion, and yet by one dexterous twist at the last moment 
just saving himself from the apparently inevitable catastrophe. He 
advances and retreats, and winds in and out, and puts such a bold 
countenance on his dangers, that we are half-persuaded, for the time, 
that the movements are spontaneous and natural, and that he is not 
keeping an eye all the time upon the dangerous topics which it 
is his real object to avoid. Clever as the feat may be, and completely as 
it may sometimes take in the initiated, even the uninitiated are dimly 
conscious of a certain constraint in the performer, which prevents them 
from catching the desired contagion. No man can speak really well who 
is not speaking freely, and who is haunted throughout by the dread that 
his genuine feelings may slip out at some temporary relaxation of his care. 
Equally painful is that variety of speech which is so often made by an 
official personage, who has to defend some grievance which, in the days of 
his independence, he had been the first to attack. Nobody has yet 
invented a mode of throwing dust in his own eyes and those of his 
hearers, so as to excite much enthusiasm. Or, again, it may be observed 
that political converts have generally very poor success in the speech- 
making business; for conversion is a process which, however credit- 
able to a man’s sincerity or his wisdom, has somehow a rather enervating 
effect on the mind, especially if too often repeated, and, as it were, takes 
what pugilists call the pepper out of his blows. And, not to go into 
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an endless catalogue of the various depressing diseases to which oratorical 
flesh is liable, there is nothing more ghastly than the forcible-feeble style, 
in all its varieties, when a speaker rises, to encourage himself by making 
a noise, and, if a man of taste, adopts an unnatural solemnity and earnest- 
ness; or, if a manof no taste at all, plunges into unmitigated buncombe, 
or, as it is otherwise called, the ‘‘ spread-eagle” variety of rhetoric. All 
these failings are remarkably common, and have a common root in a 
deficiency of genuine conviction. The speaking wants stamina. Now, if 
there is one characteristic of the present day more marked than another, 
it is that, on the whole, and with certain marked exceptions, we have not 
any fixed opinions on any subjects much worth talking about. We have 
a good many sentiments and a general impression that some time or other 
we shall know the truth about many questions which at the present 
moment are in a state of constant dispute. But it is not surprising that 
whilst we are passing through a revolution, intellectual and social, the 
end of Which none of us will live to see, we should be in a state of 
hesitation eminently unfavourable to effective oratory. The ground sounds. 


. hollow under our feet, and we don’t know which cherished belief will be 


the next to show symptoms of unsteadiness. Naturally we walk hesi- 
tatingly and with tottering and awkward steps ; we cannot plant ourselves 
firmly to deliver a good knock-down blow; unless, indeed, we have the 
fatal qualification of being stupid enough to be dogmatic. A speaker should 
for the time feel himself to be infallible ; and the few great speakers we have 
had have been men who, luckily perhaps for themselves, possessed such 
simple and direct minds that they could see only one side of a question, 
and ventured to rush boldly on where more comprehensive, if not wiser 
men, rather feared to tread. That, and no more superficial cause, appears 
to me to be at the bottom of much of the weakness which we try to cure by 
teaching correct deportment, and administering other little palliatives, which 
are calculated to do as much good as giving dancing-lessons to a paralytic 
patient. The evil will not be radically cured till some great impulse fills 
men with the stirring emotions which enable them to despise a hesitating 
policy. Doubtis the real disease which cripples our born orators. 

There are, as I have said, some exceptions. There are some people 
born with a happy incapacity for doubt. They have a buoyant confidence 
in their own invariable correctness of judgment, which-should certainly 
qualify them for oratorical success. Unluckily, they generally purchase 
that enviable confidence, by a want of imagination, which quenches any 
lingering regard for the things which they are destroying, and a want of 
humour, which prevents them shrinking from any absurd conclusions in 
which their logic may land them. And absence of humour and imagina- 
tion are rather serious defects in an orator. 

A CYNIC. 
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Mrecon Bridge. 
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Brecon, built at the confluence of the rivers Honddhu and Usk, has hence its native 
name Aberhonddhu (pronounced Aberhonndy). Llewelyn, the last independent Prince 
of the Welsh, was killed in Breconshire. 
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Low to himself beneath the sun, 
While soft his dusky waters run 
With ripple calm as infant’s breath, 
An ancient song Usk murmureth 
By the bridge of Aberhonddhu. 


"Tis not of deeds of old, the song, 
Llewelyn’s fate, or Gwalia’s wrong: 
But how, while we have each our day 
And then are not, he runs for aye. 


He sees the baby dip its feet 

Within his limpid waters sweet: 

And hears when youth and passion speak 
What smites with fire the maiden’s cheek :— 


Then, manhood’s colours tamed to gray, 
With his fair child the father gay: 
And then Old Age who creeps to view 
The stream his feet in boyhood knew. 


From days before the iron cry 

Of Roman legions rent the sky, 

Since man with wolf held savage strife, 
Usk sees the flow and ebb of life. 


As mimic whirlpools on his face 
Orb after orb, each other chase, 
And gleam and intersect and die, 
Our little circles eddy by. 


But those fair waters run for aye, 
While to himself, Where’er they stray, 
All footsteps lead at last to Death, 
His ancient song, Usk murmureth 
By the bridge of Aberhonddhu. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 
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Day AFIER DAY Sir BAsIL HAD HIS CHAIR DRAWN TO THE WINDOWS. 
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Against Time. 
—ro-— 
CHAPTER XXX. 
THE Panic. 


see: HE plot thickened in the City. In 
|= precipitating the inevitable panic, 
; Rifler had done more for his kind 
= than many a professed philanthro- 
pist, and families unborn had rea- 
son to bless the defaulter who put 
a stop to the wholesale manufacture 
of bubble companies. The revela- 
tions of the ‘‘ Suburban ’’ shook the 
credit of many a flourishing kin- 
dred establishment : the committee 
of investigation proclaimed the dark 
secret of their prison-house in the 
, streets: the miserable shareholders 
saw their priceless scrip changing 
to withered leaves, shuddered at 
horrid calls instead of swaggering 
re eas overfabulous dividends, and shrieked 
their piteous complaints in the ears of all who would listen. Where 
every one was committed to “ limited’’ liability, listeners they found 
in plenty. The press took them up and consecrated long columns 
to their meetings and their wrongs. Eloquent leaders made them 
the texts of soul-stirring sermons, pointing the morals by holding 
them up as warnings. Things were dark enough at best, but ingenious 
journalists made it a point of honour and intellect to throw them 
into yet blacker shade. Morning and evening, for full nine days, 
was Rifler gibbeted ; and what. had done duty for a character with 
him in his flourishing City days was torn to shreds and tatters, like 
the grimy rags in the carding-machinery of a paper-mill. Had he 
remained in her Majesty’s service, risen to the rank of field-marshal, 
and saved his country, he could scarcely have hoped to fill the mouths 
of his countrymen as he did. It appeared he had conducted the 
discounting business of the Suburban on much the same free-handed 
system with which he had backed bills for his brother officers. Other 
bodies of shareholders began to ask themselves whether they were 
unconsciously extending to their customers similar generous facilities of 
} 5—2 
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credit? Until now men had accepted indefinite engagements to any 
extent, confiding blindly in universal or perennial solvency, in the 
certainty of somewhere finding money for their calls on remunerative 
terms ; at worst, of being able to feed one investment from another. Now 
there were unpleasant premonitory signs of a general tightness. Esta- 
blishments that once welcomed them with open doors and purses, and 
let them help themselves on little more than a bare promise to pay, 
now drew their purse-strings and babbled of security. And in the matter 
of security the most new-fangled businesses retrograded to the most old- 
fashioned notions ; falling back on exploded prejudices about consols 
and mortgages ; on antiquated views as to the superiority of national to 
speculative or individual credit. If the would-be borrower, shaking the 
dust off his feet in disgust, went to consult the share-lists as to what of 
his manifold scrip he could the best convert into cash, he found himself 
in an embarrassment not so much of riches as of poverty. For, with all 
your shares steadily tending downwards, it becomes a bitter struggle to 
decide which of your many day-dreams of profit you are to dissipate, when 
the choice rests with yourself; to determine which of your many cer- 
tainties of gain you are to part with under passing pressure, when they 
stand at figures lower than they would have fetched yesterday and must 
command again to-morrow. While you think and hesitate the oppor- 
tunity slips by. It was golden yesterday, it is silver to-day; it will be 
copper to-morrow, and the next day gone. It is the old story of the 
Sibylline books always repeating itself. 

Credit was fairly shaken, albeit people were slow to own it. The 
City was in the first throes of the coming convulsion, although men, 
staring suspiciously in each other's faces, tried hard to make light of 
them in language that belied their looks. But even the unbelief that 
is born of interest and necessity must yield to facts; and when it became 
impossible to play the self-deceiver before the pitiless logic of crushing 
calamity, the revulsion of feeling was abject and disastrous. First one 
house came down, then another; then men heard from all around them 
the dull roar of breaking credit, like the rending of spring ice in the 
Neva. Propping each other in their solidarity of flimsiness like so 
many card-castles, the collapse of one fabric shook the rest to their 
slight foundations. Yesterday it was a finance association, to-morrow a 
contract corporation ; now a handful of private individuals, again an 
English bank, and then an Indian one. 

One fine May morning McAlpine, who had been salmon-fishing in the 
Highlands, ushered himself, unannounced, into Childersleigh’s business- 
room. ; 

‘Ah, McAlpine, for once I am sorry to see you here. If business 
has brought you back to town, it’s sure to be bad; and I only hope it 
may not be the smash of that unlucky Scinde and Punjaub Bank. They 
say that will be the worst affair we have seen as yet.” 

“The Scinde and Punjaub do you say? What, that gone too? 
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By Jove, how fast these things do succeed each other! It’s like sitting 
on an electric battery: you can’t get rid of the shock of one sensation 
before it is followed up by another. No, I came up partly about the 
Lucknow and Caldecott’s, thanks to those infernal bears that have 
had their will of it at last—may the sons of burned fathers die an evil 
death—and partly about our Crédit Foncier here. Of course I don’t 
misdoubt it for a moment, and I knew I could reckon on your sending 
me word if anything was going wrong. Still they are ticklish times; and 
when you are whipping a salmon-river for a week without a rise, you’ve 
time to think between the casts. I had something in the Lucknow—not 
much, luckily—I’ve more in this company than I care to lose. The water 
was so low in many places, it barely covered the ground, and there were 
few fish in the pools. I was getting anxious about you now that the great 
day is drawing near and the times so bad. Why should not this weary 
panic have kept off for another six months ? And to cut a long-winded 
story short, there are reasons enough in all conscience. Here I am, 
and I hope you have good news for me.” 

‘‘ Excellent, all things considered,” said Hugh, shaking his friend’s 
hand again. ‘‘So make your mind easy as far as we are concerned. 
We have not seen the worst of the storm, or anything like it, take my 
word for it; but let it blow as it may, and newly planted as we are, many 
an old house must go down before we shake. Oh, we're safe enough, 
never fear! But for yourself, 1 trust you’re not deep with the 
Lucknow ? ”’ 

‘A matter of forty shares: quite enough, and too much, yet not so 
much but what I may grin and bear it. How do youstand yourself, Hugh ? 
that’s what I want to know. You may thank your stars, my man, you 
got to port in time with the best part of your winnings.” 

‘‘T do, indeed. Yes, so far as I am concerned, I’ve made everything 
as snug as may be. Except for our company here—which I should be quite 
willing to stand or fall by—I do not hold one shilling now in-anything 
speculative. And to let you into a secret I have told to no one else, I do 
not believe that, happen what may, I can miss Miss Childersleigh’s money. 
I know I can trust you keeping your lips close.”’ 

‘‘ As a badger's jaws ; and I’m as pleased to hear it, Hugh, as if I was 
to come in for twice the money myself. Ay, if every one had only been as 
far-sighted as you.” ‘ 

‘‘ Tf every one had been as far-sighted as you are pleased to say I am, 
I should never have had the money to be prudent with. We have been 
doing a diabolically speculative business, McAlpine ; I see it now.” 

‘* You always saw it, my good friend. Do you mind that eloquent 
metaphor of yours in your great speech at the general meeting, about the 
slow sailing-barges stranded on the shoals of caution? But it’s just the 
old proverb of the devil when he was sick, and once back at the old 
starting-points—the old circumstances—you’d do it all over again.” 

‘* Very possibly,” returned Hugh, smiling. ‘At any rate we kept a 
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brighter look-up than most, and a sharp eye on the glass, and we shall 
reap the benefit now. We shall carry away some spars, doubtless, in the 
foul weather that is brewing, and make small profits, or perhaps none at 
all on our next year’s voyage ; but I'll answer for the ship and the cargo.” 

‘“We may write off our losses as purchase-money for the good-will of 
those of our neighbours in the same way of trade who come to grief, and 
perhaps in the long-run make profit of the peril. But the shares, Hugh, 
we must look for a heavy drop in them. There will be many a man of 
us forced, and many more frightened into selling.” 

‘“‘ Unquestionably ; we may lay our account with that. But give us 
fair play, and I’m content to leave everything to time. And fair play we 
shall have. Our credit, I should fancy, is too good to tempt the bears to 
come sniffing at us. Depend on it, there is no smoke without fire, and 
when these gentlemen make a set, there is always something rotten to be 
scented. But if they do try it on, I shall know how to catch and crush 
them between our past candour and my realized capital. I'd risk every 
shilling I have made, and all I hope for to boot, to keep our people safe, 
and skin the vermin.” 

* So long as you don’t cut your own fingers doing it, take your will of 
them, say I, and if I can help you, command me. It’s not a shareholder 
of the Lucknow and Caldecott’s will bid you hold your hand, and I confess 
I don’t see my way conscientiously to leaving them to their consciences, 
for, as I live by bread, I believe their consciences are as hard as their 
hearts. How they should ever drink their claret without its taste being 
spoiled to them by the salt tears they draw, is as surprising to me as that 
they should walk a yard in the City without being kicked. But I'll leave 
you to your work, while I step out and pick up what I can about’ their 
mischief. Heaven knows some of us played into their hands, and after 
all, like the hangman, they’re but the appointed ministers of justice.” 

Times had changed in the City since the days when gold showered 
down like manna, and was to be had for the gathering ; when one half the 
men you met were capitalists, and the other half hoped to be. There was 
the same bustle as then, and more; but now it was the bustle of those 
who feared to be ruined, not of those who hasted to be rich. Care-worn 
faces are always to be seen in plenty to the east of Temple Bar, although 
far from so common as country-bred visitors would imagine. But in good 
times the lines are graven in upon a sleek background that tells of rest 
and hope as well as work and thought,—of matinal comfort, quiet daily 
dinners, and comfortable evening meditations. In great times the lines 
pass unnoticed, disappearing in the flush of triumph and excitement, like a 
barren ridge lighted by the noonday sun. But when the glow of the sunset 
is gone, in the brief twilight that foreruns the coming darkness, each 
rent and scar of the mountain stands out the harder and grimmer for the 
sudden change. And so it was with those who had left the warm sun- 
shine of prosperity for a twilight of uncertainty, and looked forward, shudder- 
ing, to a night of despair and gloom. There were some of them who counted 
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the minutes to engagements where failure must consign them to perdition ; 
who knew that rumour was already busy with their names, that evil fame 
was travelling the City faster than they; who had been cold-shouldered 
from the doors they used to be courted to, and knew that each succeeding 
hour, each fresh refusal, made their case more desperate. There were 
others, reputed millionnaires, and raised, in common report, beyond the 
range of evil fortune, whose hearts best knew their own bitterness; who 
clung desperately to their wealth as to happiness, social consideration, and 
everything that makes life worth the having; who walked the streets in 
solemn hypocrisy, scheming how to keep to themselves for a few days 
longer the terrible secret that must soon be shared by all the world. 
Then there were those knots of unlucky outsiders, who had come to the 
City ravening as wolves, but innocent as doves; who went howling round 
the graves where they had buried their treasure out of their reach, and 
saw themselves about to be clipped closer than they had ever dreamed 
of in their nightmares. Prospectuses had invited them to a paradise 
where couhtless pleasant paths led alike to wealth. Their eyes were 
opened: they saw the snares and pitfalls they had been walking among ; 
illusions fond as false took their flight one by one, and left them face to 
face with the hard reality. First they awoke to the meaning of “limited,” 
a word that has ceused more social liberty in our decade than any other 
in the language. An elderly gentleman, the incarnation of carefulness, 
had devoted to cautious speculation a couple of thousands, a fifth part of 
his life’s savings, with the intention that it should educate his boys and 
portion his girls, in the feeling he could always retire from his little ven- 
ture in time, and the knowledge that if the very worst came to the worst, 
and he lost it all, he could still hold his own and show a respectable face to 
the world. A civil servant, with some such sum, staked it the more lightly 
that his salary insured his future. Now it flashed on them of a sudden 
that the 90/., incalled on the 100/. share, stood for contingent loss, as 
the premium at which they had bought represented contingent gain ; 
and that whether the third, the half, or the whole should be called up, 
their ruin was the same. They learned it was oftener selfishness than 
self-sacrifice that induced a private firm of high name and standing to 
merge itself in a company ; that the circumstance paraded in prospectuses 
as a prime inducement to investors, of the wealthy vendors consenting to 
retain half the shares in their hands, merely secured the remaining share- 
holders the privilege of paying double calls in the event of a crash. They 
learned that position and title did not necessarily carry brains and busi- 
ness talent, and that a veteran might attain high rank in the naval and 
military service of his country without educating himself to the solution 
of intricate problems of finance, and fitting himself to come off with flying 
colours from a free fight among groups of reckless adventurers. They 
found out that these decoy-geese had been only kept to cackle at public 
meetings, and had been suffered to have as little to do with the conduct 
of affairs as any of the breed in Leadenhall Market. Then, in their wrath 
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and haste, they denounced their respected managers and secretaries as 
rogues or fools, and most commonly the one and the other. It came 
out, on investigation, that for the most part they had been pitch- 
forked into their places by interest, on the strength of testimonials that 
established an utter want of ability or honesty, as being better fitted to 
serve the purposes of unscrupulous wire-pullers than to administer the 
millions that passed through their hands. 

Yet still, in their desperation, those that had sunk their funds in 
schemes that were nominally solvent, declined to borrow the experience of 
others and get up from the game while it was yet time, although the falling 
shares marked the sinking credit. Shrinking from penury, they waited 
for ruin. Others, wiser in their generation, or more hopelessly compro- 
mised, made up their minds recklessly that they might as well be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb, and went on the markets with large orders. No 
wonder Hemprigge had a good deal upon his mind, and was more often 
than ever closeted with his brokers. He had no reason to fear his absence 
being remarked: there was abundance of excuse for any business man 
being much out-of-doors in those busy times. But although, all things 
‘considered, he kept himself to his post at the Crédit Foncier with credit- 
able constancy, it was, perhaps, quite as well for the shareholders that 
Childersleigh had monopolized the most important headwork of the 
establishment. 

‘* What’s the best news with you, Hemprigge ? you seem in a deuce of 
a hurry,” asked McAlpine, running up against the Manager at the corner 
of Throgmorton Street, as he was returning full-tilt from Sharpe and 
Merryleg’s to the Crédit Foncier. 

‘The worst, I suppose you mean, Mr. McAlpine?” He had no 
time or thought to express surprise at meeting the chieftain in Lothbury 
when he believed him to be yet on his native heather. ‘‘ Bad is the best 
in these most accursed times, and if the latest turns out true it will be the 
worst of all.” 

‘“‘ What’s going now? Is it the Bank here? It looks solid enough ; 
but there is no judging by appearance in these days,” returned McAlpine, 
nodding in the direction of that time-honoured building. 

‘* Not to-day, so far as I know; although, upon my soul, it would not 
in the least surprise me if it went to-morrow; but the next thing to it. 
They say they’re mobbing the counters of Bullions, Billsby and Co. ; that 
shutting the doors will be a question of minutes.” 

McAlpine whistled a long note of consternation and astonishment. 
“*T knew people had been whispering about them, but if they go down, 
what stands, Mr. Hemprigge: just tell me that? By all that’s sacred, I 
begin to tremble for our place. If Bullions can’t find help to tide them 
through, who can ?”’ 

‘‘The Bank will have nothing to say to them. They tell me old 
Bullion went on his knees to the Governor in his private room. It’s 
certain the partners took a carriageful of books and papers over to the 
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parlour, and were closeted there for a couple of hours ; but for all that 
they brought back no money-bags.”’ 

‘¢ Trust the Bank for that. It thinks them too good riddance to go 
out of its way to stretch a point. Two of a trade, you know; and they 
and their like have been playing Old Harry with the Bank dividends for 
many a year past. But now I look at you, Hemprigge, I never saw you 
so pale. It won't hurt us, will it, if they do go?” 

** We may be let in for a few thousands, I fancy ; not more.” 

*‘ Cheap at that for a smash like this; and I daresay they will pay 
their twenty shillings in the long-run. Then why so glum?” 

‘‘ Tt seems to me a smash like that is enough to make any man look 
grave—the wide-spread misery.” 

“‘Indubitably. But you'll forgive my expressing my astonishment at 
your regarding it from that particular point of view. You're known for a 
wise man, who regards his own concerns more than other people’s, and I’ve 
remarked your benevolence is more personal than promiscuous. However, 
as you say, ‘these are strange times, and there is no accounting for any- 
thing in them. Well, good-by, I won’t detain you longer.” 

The forebodings proved true, and the shutters went up at Bullions’. 
Then the panic culminated. The bears had it all their own way, and the 
Stock Exchange became a bear-garden. Good property was flung about 
as freely as bad, and no man seemed to know or care what was worth the 
picking up. Staid brokers bolted out and in of the swing-doors like 
rabbits; and ‘it took a strong-fingered client to button-hole one of them 
for two consecutive minutes of quiet talk. Every now and again a bellow 
from the interior announced some new disaster, or the rumour of one. 
You saw an eager rush of members towards the sound, and your friend 
broke away in spite of your prayers and his hope of gain from your 
orders. For once the stock-broking oracles were uncertain, if not dumb, 
and refused to commit themselves to counsels. Meanwhile grim Despair 
and Suspense scarcely less terrible stalked abroad, hunting in the day-time 
their fevered victims from post to pillar through the City crowds, and, 
worse still, accompanying them home to dreary evenings in their dismal 
houses, and torturing them through sleepless nights. Burning brains 
gave way, and found quiet asylums in Colney Hatch or Hanwell, and some 
feeble spirits turned to the cord, the pistol, or poison for comfort in their 
mad extremity. Over the length and breadth of the land there was agony 
at many a peaceful hearth, where family-ties were to be rudely snapped, 
and time-endeared associations roughly rooted up by the sacra auri fames 
that had travelled the country like a pestilence. And promoters and 
managing directors chuckled over the pilfered booty they had hid away 
in snug marriage-settlements and quiet foreign investments, and liquida- 
tors rubbed their hands over the corpse of credit like the beccumorti of 
Florence in the plague-time. Through it all, no one of the new establish- 
ments held its own like the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of Turkey. Its 
shares had fallen fearfully, but they were still quoted at a premium, and 
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as times went that was a stronger proof of confidence than the highest 
figure they had stood at in their most palmy days. But men live fast 
who are beset by constant care and anxiety: the pilot ought sometimes 
to have time to go below: and it would have been hard to say whether the 
Governor or the Managing Director looked the more worn. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
*“PaLLIDA Mors.” 


Tue crash Sir Basil had foretold and Purkiss had prayed for was come, 
and those gentlemen were among the sufferers. The latter had trusted 
all, or nearly all his private means to Crédit Foncier shares, and some of 
those held in his name his father had paid for. No sooner had Hugh’s 
keen eye seen the shadow of the coming clouds than he had hoisted a 
warning to his kinsman, and Sir Basil inclined to listen to him. But 
Purkiss, interpreting the advice after his own heart, set it all down to 
malice and jealousy, and in matters of business Purkiss had his father’s 
ear. The golden opportunity went by, the tide turned, the shares sunk, 
and the Childersleighs held on. Purkiss, execrating Hugh instead of 
himself, and bitterly repentant, shared his thoughts and time between 
reckoning the profits he might have made had he but sold in time, and 
counting upthe moneys he had actually lost. With all his Mammon-worship, 
Sir Basil was at heart far less of a miser than his son, and had his money 
gone elsewhere, or gone at once, the losing it would have sat lightly on 
him. But until tempted to take this false and foolish step, he had been 
used all his lifetime to see business transact itself in the hereditary 
grooves, to divide annually legitimate gains, and write-off losses sustained 
in ordinary course. He was unaccustomed alike to speculation and 
suspense, and it fretted him to look on helplessly at fluctuations over 
which he could exercise no possible control. More than that, he suffered 
with the remorseful bitterness of the man who renounces and denies in 
his age’the honoured principles he has been brought up in from his 
youth.’ He had been false to the morality of Lombard Street and breathed 
on the bright escutcheon of ‘‘ Childersleigh’s.’”” Much of his dignity of 
demeanour vanished with his self-respect. He showed himself captious 
to acquaintances and irritable to his family, rated his clerks sternly for 
their shortcomings, and made life anything but a bed of roses to his 
partner Purkiss, and his manager Cropper. He repined unceasingly at 
George’s absence, and when the Lancer, with many self-reproaches, pleaded 
the difficulty of obtaining leave, talked of sending him an ultimatum 
with the choice between presenting himself forthwith, and seeing himself 
cut-off with a shilling. ' Deprived of the society of his favourite son, 
and taking little comfort in that of his younger one, perhaps in his 
isolation he cheered himself somewhat more freely than his wont with his 
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venerable Port and generous Chambertin. His old enemy, the gout, came 
flying round him, giving him passing twinges; his medical man dieted 
him, prescribing slops and abstinence ; and ill at ease in body, the baronet 
was in a still less enviable frame of mind. Kept away a good deal from 
Lombard Street, shut up a prisoner with dull thoughts for company, his 
brain clouded, and he became the prey of fancies he gradually ceased 
to combat. He was oppressed with gloomy presentiments of impend- 
ing calamity, and Maude and Lucy did their best to charm away the 
dark fits. Of the two his own daughter was not more gently affectio- 
nate or more patiently submissive to his outbreaks and caprices than his 
adopted one. 

‘* What you want, Sir Basil, is change of air and scene; that would 
do you more good than all this change of diet,” exclaimed McAlpine one 
day when he had bestowed his company on the banker from sheer good- 
nature, for under present circumstances a dinner at ‘“‘ The Cedars’’ was 
far from exhilarating. ‘‘ Why do you not break away from your doctor and 
the weary City? Surely you can leave Purkiss to look after things in 
Lombard Street, and go down to Killoden,—Killoden air would set you on 
your legs again in a week.” 

‘¢ Killoden in the first week of June !—why, in wy life I never saw the 
place before August,’ remonstrated Sir Basil, but evidently struck by 
the idea. 

“And why not? If you never saw it before August, you never saw 
it at its best, let me tell you, and can know very little about it. You 
Englishmen have a fancy that our Scotch climate is like an Iceland one 
with its nine months of winter. You never saw the sky so blue or the woods 
as green as when I passed the place a full month ago; the smell of the 
birches and the firs would be worth all the colchicum in the world to 
you. And Captain Childersleigh might do worse than come over for 
a fortnight’s fishing.” 

‘©T have seen nothing of Captain Childersleigh for seven months, 
McAlpine ; I never knew him go so long without leave in my life. Duty 
is all very well, but he seems to forget he owes some to his father; and I 
must say, when he knows I’m miserably ill and dull, and tortured with 
this infernal gout to boot, he might have managed to run over a score of 
times, if he had cared about it!” ; 

‘‘ He has always known your health so good, that, depend upon it, he 
can’t believe it is anything else,” said McAlpine, striving to soothe the 
hypochondriac ; ‘‘ and then those Tipperary men have been troublesome as 
usual. You know well, if he was persuaded you really wanted him, he’d 
make his way to you through fire and water.”’ 

Once suggested to him, the thought of Highland air and Highland 
scenery gained ground fast with Sir Basil. Like the invalid who tosses 
restlessly from: side to side, he welcomed any change as for the better. 
Maude highly approved it ; for, away from Lombard Street, Killoden was 
the only place where her father was likely to find anything to occupy his 
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mind; and accordingly she wrote to her brother at once, telling him it 
was become a question of their father’s health; that he must manage 
to obtain leave of absence somehow, and promise, by return of post, to 
accompany them to Scotland. There was another member of the family 
who awaited the answer nearly as impatiently as Sir Basil. Although she 
was silent while he complained, Lucy had suffered at heart as keenly, and 
every complaint he uttered, every reproach he levelled at the absent 
George, wrung her heart and touched her conscience. Happy as she had 
been at ‘‘The Cedars,’’ and friendless as she must be elsewhere, she would 
have torn herself away before now to seek her fortunes in the world as a 
pretty and unprotected girl might. But she could not leave them all 
without full explanation of her seeming ingratitude; and even had she 
prevailed on her friends to part with her,—had she got over the embarrass- 
ment of making a second of her love-tales matter of family discussion,—the 
secret was George’s more than hers. If she could not accept his love, at 
least she had no right to publish her rejection of it—perhaps make more 
mischief than she dared to think of. But now other considerations 
threatened to become paramount. Concealment was affecting deeply Sir 
Basil’s health and happiness, and might even make an irreparable breach 
between him and hisson. If she were the innocent cause, at least she was 
bound to do her best to repair it at any sacrifice of personal feeling. It 
seemed always her fate to have to decide important matters by her 
unassisted judgment; and in the circumstances, as she could not call 
Captain Childersleigh into her counsels, she must act for him as she could, 
and save him, if necessary, at the cost of his feelings and her own. There 
still remained the chance—and how she prayed it might prove a good 
one !—that Killoden might cure what Killoden had caused, and that a 
second meeting between her and her lover might replace everything on 
the old peaceful happy footing. Were he to remain obdurate to his 
sister’s appeal, were his fancy for her to blind him to his duty to his 
father, then her path would lie plain before her, to be followed out at any 
cost. 

Maude’s note to her brother concluded: ‘I could be jealous, George, 
if I did not love both him and you so much ; but each day convinces me 
of what I long suspected—that you are infinitely more to my father than 
I can ever make myself. You must not let him languish when it rests 
with you to bring him back his old health and spirits. If ever a man in 
the service could plead urgent private affairs with solemn truth, surely you 
ean. In any case, manage it somehow. Come, and come at once.” 

Then followed a postscript : 

“‘T can think of nothing but our father, or I should tell you I 
fancy I have made a discovery. We always agreed that, fastidious as 
she is, we should have no difficulty in providing for Lucy; but, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, your friend Hugh intends to take the matter into his 
own hands. Soshe may be mistress in Harley Street yet, although Miss 
Childersleigh forgot her in her settlements.” 
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George read it, and lost no time in having an interview with his 
commanding officer. As that gentleman had only been surprised at 
Captain Childersleigh’s unwontedly assiduous attention to duty, he made 
no sort of difficulty about the leave, and George sent off despatches to his 
father and Maude with military promptitude, with the assurance that he 
would follow them in person within four-and-twenty hours. But, with all 
his fondness for his father, and the causes for anxiety about him he found 
in his sister’s note, it was the postscript that engrossed his thoughts. 
Until then he scarcely knew how much of hope he had had to live on, 
although it was the nervous fear of seeing his illusions dispelled that had 
kept him so long away from ‘‘ The Cedars.”” Now his first and very natural 
movements were of rage and jealousy, and the bitter feeling that he did 
well to be angry. His affections and friendship had been betrayed alike ; 
the man he trusted and admired most in the world had been conspiring 
with the woman he had singled out for love, plotting their own happiness 
at the expense of his. Evil seeds will always find a resting-place in 
human nature in moments when it is left to itself; but it is not natures 
like George Childersleigh’s that are the soil they thrive in. They shot 
up for the night, forced by his heated passions: when the morning brought 
calm reflection he looked upon them in horror, and cut them down in his 
regretful repentance. He told himself Lucy had always been honest with 
him, that it was for her frank honesty he first had come to love her. His 
humility, memories of their old boyish days, and his steadfast faith in 
Hugh, came to his help, till they brought him to ask himself how she 
could have done otherwise. She was a prize any man might be proud to 
win; but he knew Hugh, of all men, deserved her best, and ought to 
make her most happy. Then, if both were so dear to him, he ought 
to rejoice. If, being only mortal, he could not quite do it as yet, if he 
would have to strive to learn and to suffer, surely, at least, he could count 
upon himself not to trouble their happiness. There are more men than 
we fancy in the world—and of the world, worldly—who have all the stuff 
in them for saints and martyrs, and who only want the opportunities to 
prove it. If Lucy had known all, it might not, indeed, have given 
George the love he longed for; but at least she must have felt a 
something for him scarcely to be distinguished from it. If Hugh had 
fathomed the depths of his kinsman’s heart, it might have forced him into 
a contest of generosity that would hate shipwrecked the happiness of their 
common idol. 

The Childersleighs were back at Killoden, and Lucy herself, once 
more, was genuinely happy as those only can be who have been touched 
with sorrow, sparkling with the fresh brightness that follows on rain and 
storm. As for George his hard schooling had come so easy to him, his 
cheerfulness was so unconstrained, that it merely seemed the reflection 
from the faces round him. His presence had worked like magic in Sir 
Basil. With that and Killoden air the banker renewed his youth like 
Aison simmering in his kettle of enchanted herbs. He sat his Highland 
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pony like a lad of twenty, and stepped the mountain-paths as firmly as he 
had trodden the Lombard Street pavements in the best days of his manhood. 
Lucy might have sung and smiled a little less and blushed a little more, 
had she suspected her friends were deeper than herself in his heart’s 
secrets; but all she saw was that each day replaced her more and more 
on the old sisterly footing with her admirer, and so she troubled her- 
self less and less over the unlucky walk to the waterfall and all that had 
come of it. 

George Childersleigh was not a man to do things by half, or to satisfy 
himself with having to smile while his heart was sore. The easier his 
task of self-violence came to him, the more he undervalued himself and 
his self-sacrifice, and in his chivalrous devotion he drove his spurs into 
the willing horse that carried him so well, and resolved to do something 
more yet for Lucy’s happiness. ‘If Hugh loves her, as of course he 
does, and if she loves him, as she is sure to do whenever she lets herself 
guess her own secrets, why should they not be happyat once? Perhaps 
he hesitates as I did ; who could dare to assure himself of such an angel ? 
He is grinding himself to death in the wretched City mill that nearly 
killed my father. I'll bring him down to us for a week’s holiday in spite 
of himself, and do my best to send him back with a hedge on forthcoming 
events that shall make the Crédit Foncier and Miss Childersleigh’s money 
to boot matters of indifference to him. I may as well make my protégé 
thoroughly happy while I am about it, and then ” he closed the 
soliloquy with a sigh, that stifled itself in his sense of the pleasurable 
content. He sent off his letter to Hugh, and stopped himself, greatly 
scandalized, in the middle of a whistle, as he strolled over to the kennels. 

‘‘T thought I should do it,” he exclaimed aloud in a cheery voice, 
with a gulp and a slight spasm at the heart as he ran his eye over a 
newly-arrived note one morning at the breakfast-table. ‘‘ You must 
prepare to do the honours to a guest, sir.” 

‘‘A guest at Killoden in June, my dear boy. Oh, I suppose some 
friend of yours from the regiment coming after the salmon. Well, we 
shall be delighted to see him, and do our best to make things pleasant, 
and I’m glad to think you will have a companion.” 

‘* Both a salmon-fisher and a great friend of mine, although not from 
the regiment—but will you read his note, sir?” 

‘‘ What! Hugh Childersleigh!’’ exclaimed Sir Basil, in a tone of no 
great transport ; for notwithstanding Hugh’s well-meant and well-timed 
counsels to himself, he had scarcely learned to forgive him yet for ever 
floating the Crédit Foncier. The letter was brief enough, as became a 
busy man in panic times : 





* Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of Turkey (Limited), 
“Dear GEORGE,— Lothbury, June 10, ’66. 


“« Vicisti! You have conquered. Man is weak and wicked; and 
the path of duty, so far as my later experiences go, excessively hot and 
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rugged when it lies through the City. In short, I have persuaded myself, 
after giving more time to arguing the point than I could well spare, that 
I shall gain myself, and no one else be a loser, if I listen to the voice of 
the tempter. So tell Sir Basil and your sister I shall trespass on them, 
at your invitation, for a flying visit. 

‘* Yours, &c.”’ 


But short as it was, by the time he had finished reading it aloud, Sir 
Basil’s voice had changed to one of hearty satisfaction. Maude expressed 
herself unfeignedly pleased, and Lucy was the only one who had nothing 
to say, perhaps because she was the only one whom Hugh had left 
unnoticed. 

Within four-and-twenty hours he followed his missive. It was literally 
holiday-taking by express: a day and a half to go, a day and a half to 
return, and four of galloping repose with black care jerked off the crupper 
and left behind. George remarked that, devoted salmon-fisher as he was, 
and although the picturesque Blackwater was as dear to the angler as the 
artist, Hugh’s favourite salmon-rod formed no part of his light baggage. 

They had broken the rule of the lodge for once and waited breakfast ; 
and since he had been there before, he had not made a meal so 
pleasant. There were no letters for him enclosing scorpions to sting or 
leeches to fasten, messengers of woe and care ; no papers containing City 
articles and share-lists that had not been already read and discounted. 
Again he found himself with time enough and to spare, where light talk 
flowed lightly from minds untroubled by thoughts of gain and loss; he 
had bridged a great gulf in the Northern express, and could almost have 
persuaded himself his revolutions in the City mill had been performed 
in some former state of existence. It was the change from the fellowship 
of Hemprigge and his like to the society of Lucy—Lucy in her simple 
morning-dress and delicate bloom ; from the smoke-caked stone and 
mortar of the Bank to the rain-washed peaks and cliffs that flashed ” 
and sparkled in the sunshine opposite ; from the growl and roar of 
Moorgate Street to the peace of the lake that seemed to doze with 
half-closed eyes among the shadows at the mountains’ feet. 

‘‘ And now what are we to do with you, Hugh ?”’ said George, drawing 
back his chair. ‘“‘I assure you I feel the responsibility of amusing a 
man who lives on a couple of holidays per annum. McLachlan, I know, 
is dying to carry you off for a cast in the Alder-pool in the Blackwater. 
He charged me to tell Mr. Hugh there were some grand fish in it; and as 
for the grilse, they were leaping last night like mountain trout after the 

otter.” 

**Do with me what you will, so long as you don’t sentence me to 
solitary sport. The bare idea frightens me. I’ve stolen away from the 
cares that have been worrying me for months past in town, and were I to 
trust myself alone, they would be on my scent at once, and after me full 
ery. Ishould be.run into and broken up before I was well away. No! 
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There’s nothing like water for throwing hounds off the trail, and the loch 
there beckons me to its bosom as a sanctuary. Indulge a spoiled visitor, 
Maude, and take me to the Fairy’s Green.” 

“‘T only wish I could, Hugh, for the sake of old times ; but do you 
know I have been suffering from neuralgia, and am on my parole not to 
hazard myself on long excursions in the hills in case of changes in the 
weather? But Lucy there and George shall be your guides to fairyland ; 
and as you may not care to trust yourself to fairy hospitality, I shall 
charge myself with most unselfish arrangements for your bodily comfort.” 

Although for different reasons all four would have wished Maude of 
the party, there was nothing more to be said. She could not go herself, 
but she would not hear of Hugh’s fancy being crossed on that account. 

“You'll be for taking the big boat, Captain?” said McLachlan, 
proceeding to cast loose a heavy four-oared barge that lay moored in the 
shed. 

‘“‘No, I think not. What do you say, Hugh? We had better have the 
lighter pair-oar. We don’t want to ‘put our tail on,’ and go in state. 
McLachlan and another man can row. The lake is like glass ; it’s going to 
be a lovely day, and we may like to take a spell at the oars ourselves.” 

‘“‘The weather’s never that mickle to be trusted on Loch Loden, 
Captain. I've known a wind, fit to lift a salmon-coble out of the water, 
come whistling down like a rifle-ball from the pass of Braehallion.” 

“‘I daresay; but never mind, I think we may chance it: so bring 
round the pair-oar and ballast her with the lunch-baskets. In with the 
plaids and the sketch-book. ‘Will you make yourself comfortable in the 
stern, Miss Winter, and take the tiller-ropes ? Au revoir, Maude, au revoir!” 
he laughed back to his sister; but for all the gaiety of his manner, there 
was something in his laugh and look that struck her painfully. 

McLachlan and his aide-de-camp laid themselves steadily down to 
their work, and the light boat bounded merrily through the flushing 
water. Each feather of the oars sent a shower of yellow cairngorms 
skipping over the surface, and the double line of widening circles in their 
wake rippled and broke in gold in the sunshine. Flushed with the 
buoyant Highland air, Hugh laughed and rattled on like a schoolboy 
broken loose ; and Lucy, forgetting her consciousness of the society she 
found herself in in the pleasure of it, resigned herself to the enjoyment of 
the hour and her natural spirits. Their merriment gradually won on 
George, till-his forced smiles came more easily to him, and his laugh had 
something of the old honest ring. A Highland misanthrope saddened by 
the solitude of his bogs might have said the party were fey—in the wild 
spirits that herald, as the Scotch believe, impending misfortune or violent 
death. 

For two, at least, the hours had flown pleasantly at the Fairy’s 
Green. Lucy, her eyes dancing with the overflow of the quiet enjoy- 
ment that was bubbling over in her heart, was in the state of mind that 
finds it a luxury to sit still and be happy, making the very most of 
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moments so rare and precious. She was sketching, or pretending to 
sketch, the little mound girdled by the rushing stream, crowned by the 
deserted churchyard, with its crumbling fragments of wall and its moss- 
grown headstones, backed up by the lowering mass of Braehallion: the 
whole swimming in a Claude Lorraine haze of distilled topaz. And Hugh 
rested on his elbow on the grass, where he could bring her comfortably 
into the foreground of a litile picture of his own; and whenever she 
turned her eyes his way, they naturally and inevitably encountered his, and 
each meeting sent her back to her work again with redoubled industry, 
more brightly rapt up in it than ever, to all appearance. 

It might have been the influences of the haunted ground, but she 
began to venture herself timidly among strange fancies, to flutter herself 
in a pleasant tremor with strange dreams of coming happiness. Illusions 
or realities, she gave herself up to them for the moment as she might to 
the passing loveliness of the Highland day. She obstinately shut her ears 
to reason, for reason would have told her that, enchanting as both were, 
one might be as quickly overcast as the other. The vision of finding a 
shelter for her life with the man in whom she had worshipped, from a 
distance, a godlike blending of strength and will and gentleness, was too 
seductive to be lightly parted with. She feared to awaken to find herself 
cast back in the abyss whose dismal depths the last week or two had saved 
her from—and back in them, with the memories of a glimpse of Paradise to 
make it blacker. 

Rapt up in each other and their selfishness, the pair had neither 
eyes nor thought to spare for their companion. Seated above them, with 
his back to one of the old tombstones, George smoked his cigar, and 
envied not so much them as the forgotten tenants of the graveyard. 
‘“‘ Not that, if I could, I would wish to crumble where I am, to go out in 
uselessness like the flicker of a taper in the sunshine. But if I could 
only give my life for her and my prospects to him, it would be some- 
thing,—n0 sacrifice, assuredly: I set too little store by the one or the 
other.” 

McLachlan’s voice wakened him from his melancholy reverie. 

‘“‘Deil be in me, Captain, if I don’t believe they're after the deer on 
the sides of Bruehallion. There was a shot a minute back, and it was on 
our side of the .narch, I'll be sworn; and I know Dugald, -the watcher, is 
over in Strathcreran to-day.” ‘ 

‘¢ Well, McLachlan, what then ?”’ 

‘“‘ What then, Captain! ” returned McLachlan, much scandalized at the 
tone in which his master received his information. ‘‘’Deed, then, I was 
thinking I had best be stepping after them cannily myself. You and Mr. 
Hugh were talking of taking to the oars, and maybe you could manage to 
put through with the gillie.” 

“ Of course we can, McLachlan. Off with you, by all means.” And 
lighting a fresh cigar, he sunk back into the attitude and thoughts the 
keeper had disturbed him in. 
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McLachlan shook his head doubtfully to himself as he turned away. 
“‘T don’t rightly know what’s come over the Captain, but he’s very far 
from being the gentleman he used to be. It would do him a deal more 
good than sitting there by his lone, if he were to rouse himself to make a 
stalk on they poaching lads by Braehallion.” 

George entered too fully into his companions’ happiness to be in any 
haste to disturb it. It is the outcasts condemned to look through the 
gates who are most keen to appreciate the joys of an earthly Paradise. As 
for Hugh and Lucy, they might have resigned themselves calmly to be 
benighted for any signs they gave of stirring. But when they did embark, 
even the lovers, if we may call them so, were fain to confess it might 
have been as well had they been further on their way. Braehallion was 
in cloud: the Claude light had given place to a Turneresque effect of 
gloom and storm. The warm air had chilled: they might almost have 
fancied it came with a damp flavour of the little graveyard it blew over. 
Lucy was glad to wrap herself, with a shiver, in the warm folds of the plaid 
that Hugh drew so carefully round her. Hugh took the rudder-lines, 
while George, stripping his coat, settled himself to the stroke-oar. The 
three were as silent now as they had been noisy in the morning. Hugh 
and Lucy were still lingering in their Paradise, and saw little or nothing 
around them—nothing of the heavy clouds that travelled faster than the 
light boat, or the black shadow they trailed after them like a pall over the 
bright surface of the water. Yet they were framed by the sheer weather- 
beaten mountain-walls of rock, in a Highland picture, glorious or gloomy, 
as it fell in sunshine or storm, but always grand, and in circumstances like 
theirs, terribly well worth the looking at. More practical considerations 
must have told on minds less occupied. George, indeed, was anxious 
enough as he looked at the beachless sides of the black tunnel they were 
travelling down, a narrow bay of Uri, like it, haunted, as McLachlan had 
reminded him, by its fearful Féhn. With his eyes on the masses of dull 
grey clouds that jostled in wreaths through the pass by Braehallion, 
he pulled his long, sweeping strokes the quicker through the water, and 
his Celtic ‘‘bow,” sharing his apprehensions and following his looks, 
seconded him to the utmost of his clumsy strength. The catspaws that 
went flying fitfully over the surface of the loch began to roll up in wave- 
lets and break in foam. The clouds arched themselves lower and thicker 
from mountain-wall to mountain-wall; and Lucy, scared out of her sunny 
trance by the deepening darkness, looked up shuddering at something that 
seemed to her like the brooding wings of the Angel of Death. Then the 
wind was unchained, and came sweeping down on them from the moun- 
tain heights with the long mournful howls that had given to the valley 
that led down from its lair to the loch the Gaelic name of the “ Fettelii ” 
—the Whistles. The lighter clouds were tossed hither and thither like 
grey fleeces ; the loch scowled upon them in livid fury, and its waves went 
rolling and yawning like leaden coffins, the white spray driving over them 
in sheets like shrouds. The sudden change from bright sunshine and 
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brighter hopes made it the more appalling. The two men were the paler 
of the three, certainly not with fear for themselves. Side-winds, caught 
and buffeted in the upper corries, came rushing back on them, threatening 
their frail bark with formidable cross-seas. Already they had been 
drenched with the spray, and now more than one wave-crest came 
washing on board over the counter. 

‘‘ Don’t alarm yourself, Miss Winter,’ shouted Hugh, and the voice 
came to her ear like a whisper. His hand sought a returning pressure 
from hers under her plaid, and George followed or guessed their every 
movement. ‘‘ Don’t alarm yourself: once round that grey point of rock 
and we pull quietly ashore in the shelter.’’ But the rapid look he 
interchanged with George somewhat belied his words. 

The two managed to change places, delicate work as it was, that 
Hugh might bring his fresh strength to the oar. Still the water came 
washing in, and George decided himself to do the best he could for the 
safety of the woman he loved, even at the expense of her fears. He 
slipped the luncheon-baskets overboard, first carefully removing the 
tumblers. Lucy caught the idea at once, snatched up one of them and 
began to bale the water, which already came washing round her ankles, 
when the movement of the boat sent it surging aft. Little good the , 
baling did them, and the more the boat became water-logged, the faster 
the water came washing in. Out of condition as he was, Hugh rowed 
well; once he had rowed to victory in the University eight, but never had 
he pulled for such a prize as this. Donald seconded him as a phleg- 
matic man who labours desperately for his life; but the pace sensibly fell 
off, and the longed-for point of rock stood painfully stationary. Yet 
they neared it. All were looking at it as the goal of life ; and for Lucy 
and George, who sat nearly passive measuring the distance that gaged 
their chances, the suspense grew to anguish. Lucy still baled at in- 
tervals half-mechanically, but betweentimes her lips moved and her eyes 
fixed themselves earnestly on the lowering heavens above them. She 
was fast losing faith in human help. Yet it was only when her looks 
rested on Hugh that her composure was shaken or her expression 
troubled. As for George, again he saw himself as much forgotten by 
the two, as he had been when he was among the tenants of the old 
churchyard. . 

The point was won at last, and they shipped a heavy wave as the 
boat went round to turn it. Behind it, as they had hoped, the loch was 
calmer; and before them, but many a long yard away, stretched the long 
line of shingly beach. The boat scarcely moved. Lucy looked wistfully 
across to the safety that was so very near, and yet, to all seeming, so 
hopelessly beyond their reach. Her brain whirled back over the hours 
and minutes she had lived since morning, in all their details of thought 
and deed ; her mind dwelt curiously on the strange swift transition from 
the trivial to the terrible, one moment laughing over the dressing of a 
Mayonnaise, the next trembling on the brink of the dark future, preparing 
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for the launch into the profound unknown. Hugh’s mind was in this 
world still, troubling itself with the busy past among the thickening 
horrors of the present. With all his grief at giving over his love to death 
before it had well bloomed into life, what had so long been his master 
passion still struggled for its place and hold, and he thought bitterly 
of this premature close of the schemes and dreams he had toiled and 
plotted in; of the only years he had been conscious of living all wasted 
upon vanities in another shape ; of the idle shadow-dance that was to end 
in the waters of this Highland loch. 

Lucy was the first to shape in words the ideas that oppressed 
them all. 

‘Tt is almost time to say good-by I think, for our parting must come 
soon and suddenly. If God ever takes you back to them, you will give 
my last love to Maude and Sir Basil, and for yourselves ” She 
stopped and shook her head mournfully as she looked on the cold 
tumbling water that lay between them and the home whose homelike 
smoke they could see curling up in the distance. 

Hugh began removing the plaid he had wrapped her in, and tried his 
best to smile, although he did not try to speak. He had too little con- 
fidence in his own swimming powers to think very hopefully of doing 
battle for her against the angry Loch Loden. 

* Quite right, Hugh,” exclaimed George ; ‘‘ we must prepare you for a 
cold bath, Miss Winter ; and as I live and breathe still, I hope and believe 
you have nothing worse to fear. Trust me, you shall carry home the 
tale of your own danger. But, as for messages, be sure either you shall 
stand safe and well upon that shore, or Hugh and I have taken our last 
look at Killoden.”’ 

Hugh grasped his hand. 

‘* IT know all, Hugh, and that’s why I tell you, you must trust her with 
me. You never could swim against me in your best days, and now you 
are breathing hard and blown with pulling. I am not thinking of you 
any more than you are of yourself, but we must do our best to save her 
and to save you for her sake, or she would scarcely thank us for her 
life. Forgive me, Miss Winter, I never reverenced you more than now, 
but this is no time for falsehood or false delicacy. You swim, of course, 
Donald?” he went on, anxious to-spare her blushes even then, and turn- 
ing to the boatman. 

** Indeed, then, not very mickle, Captain ; but I would gladly be doing 
what I could for the lady. For the best drove of ewes from Alt-na- 
Sheen, I would not go back to Killoden and her left in the loch.”’ 

‘« And if ever we are both spared to meet again at Killoden, you shall 
not want the ewes for that very word. But, Mr. Childersleigh and I answer 
for the lady, and drowning men would only cumber us. Take one of 
the oars when we swamp and do what you can for yourself, my good 
fellow. Hugh, you strike out for the shore; do all you know to reach 
it and never think of us. Once landed, you will be ready to give me 
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help, when perhaps I may need it. For her sake, don’t waste any words, 
my dear old fellow ; you feel that I talk both sense and safety.” 

A slight lurch to one side, a hollow gurgle as the cold water, flowing 
quietly over the side, gently drew down the planks to which they involun- 
tarily pressed their feet, and the next moment the four were floating in 
what, to all intents, was the bottomless boat. Donald flung himself across 
the oar, and, in the natural love of life, struck eagerly and heavily for the 
land. George Childersleigh had just time to exclaim: ‘Till we meet 
again, Hugh, remember Lucy and look to yourself.” Then taking her 
quietly in his strong grasp, he shouted: ‘ For our life’s sake trust your- 
self to me, and don’t struggle.” 

In the little whirlpool where they were settling down, the Kelpies seemed 
clutching at the ankles of their prey, but with a strong effort he shook 
himself free, and then set himself boldly to buffet out the long and fierce 
struggle. It was no easy matter at best, swimming, so heavily weighted, 
in water so broken; but he had not over-rated his strength and skill, and 
Lucy’s passive resignation excellently seconded them. Hope growing to 
confidence redoubled his powers, and already he gave Lucy, although she 
scarcely took in the words, brief assurance of her safety. The toil began 
to tell, but each stroke was carrying them into shallow water,—a few more, 
and the bank was as good as gained. But man proposes and hopes in 
vain ; and in the shoal-water where he looked for encouragement he found 
despair. He struggted as gallantly with the conviction as he had done with 
the waves, but the one was more resistless than the other; something 
else than fatigue was dragging at his limbs, and they were caught in an 
undertow that was setting steadily towards the jaws of death they had 
so nearly escaped. George fought on, and Lucy, although fast losing 
consciousness, felt the desperate clutch of his tightening arm. He began 
to gasp, more than once he swallowed down a mouthful of the water that 
was gripping at his chest. Yet, resolute to conquer death, he almost 
baulked it, and if they missed salvation it would be only by a hair’s-breadth. 
But the struggle grew feebler, his legs sank heavily downwards like the 
water-logged boat; his arm beat the waves rather than swept them. He 
had no breath to cry for aid. 

That was the spectacle that met Hugh’s reeling vision when he staggered 
on to his feet from a fit of exhaustion. He had fallen half in, half out of 
the water. The terrible shock restored him his vigour, and, as he cast 
himself into the loch to their help, he found firm ground beneath his feet ; 
but then he had to force his way through deepening water, and a second 
might be worth a life ; and what a life! Although the bitter blasts drew the 
water from his eyes, he was near enough to see a gleam of consciousness 
and comfort in those of his friend, as, keeping the instinct of devotion to 
the last, the drowning man let go the hold he had held to death, and sank 
backwards in the waves. So nearly had he brought his charge to life, 
that, when Hugh felt his footing fail him, a single stroke carried: him to 
the fatal spot. Even then, and with Lucy going down within reach of his 
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arm, his first thought was to plunge where he had caught the last glimpse 
of the companion of his boyhood. Nor did he rise empty-handed: for the 
undertow swept Lucy back into his grasp, and needs was to secure her 
safety. In a madness of energy and incredibly brief space of time, he 
had dragged her out of the deep and through the shallow water, and 
thrown rather than laid her on the pebbles. But the time was eternity 
so far as poor George was concerned. Deaf to the imploring cry of 
Donald—who, half-dead, was dragging himself to the spot—he dashed 
back into the loch, and there would have been a double death to record, 
had not a shepherd, who had witnessed the peril and catastrophe from the 
hill above, come down in time to snatch him, far more dead than alive, 
from the fate he courted. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Tue CRASH OF THE CREDIT FONCIER. 


Loca Loven kept its dead, and George Childersleigh lay sleeping some- 
where in its depths. Day after day Sir Basil had his chair drawn to the 
windows, ‘and would sit gazing down upon its treacherous waters. The 
storm that drowned the son had wrecked the father, and his City friends 
would hardly have known the grey-haired, broken old man. With that 
sight always before her eyes, Maude had scarcely tears to spare for her 
favourite brother’s memory. Time after time he would insist on hearing 
the tale of his loss from Lucy’s lips. Strange to say, he clung to her the 
more the oftener he heard of all she cost him; he seemed to value her at 
the price his son had given for her. Alihough it had a sharp sting of its 
own, that was no little consolation to her under the shock that at first had 
made her reason reel, and she tended him as a sacred legacy left her by 
her preserver. She had strengthened without hardening, and in her strong 
flexibility bore up under the steady pressure that most men must have 
been utterly crushed under. She could almost smile when she remembered 
how easily she had been struck down by what she once had called sorrow, 
when old Miss Childersleigh’s death had left her homeless, friendless, and 
almost penniless. Hugh was raving in a violent brain-fever ; he had never 
been himself since the evening they had borne him senseless from the 
loch, bleeding from the ears and mouth. For him there was nothing to 
be done but wait and pray; the crisis of his attack was still delayed, 
although every day made his state more critical. Meanwhile, in expec- 
tation of the sentence that was to tell her whether her love should live 
or die, she lavished her cares on Sir Basil, anticipating his lightest 
caprice with unnatural calmness and overstrained exaltation. The 
clever country doctor, fetched from thirty miles off, had done the best 
that could be done at first, and the ablest consulting physicians had 
travelled from Edinburgh as fast as telegraphs and special trains could 
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bring them, merely to look very grave in Hugh’s sick-room and shake 
their heads over Sir Basil. Friends had gathered to Killoden ; first Purkiss, 
then Rushbrook, last of all McAlpine. And Sir Basil’s London circle 
had dismissed him with a compassionate ‘“‘ Poor fellow!” If people could 
find leisure to be sick in such busy times, it was the utmost of sympathy 
they could look for, especially when they were only the flies on the wheels, 
and the world went moving forward just as easily without them. 

But with Hugh it was different. A man who for so long had held in 
his hands the fortunes of so many, naturally became the object of very 
general anxiety, and of many interested inquiries. Had his rapid run to 
the north ended when he meant it should, it would probably have escaped 
notice altogether or been passed lightly over. But in those days when 
distrust was so general, a trifle was enough to throw shareholders into a 
fever-fit of alarm. It was with some show of reason the constituents of 
the Crédit Foncier expressed loud indignation, that the Governor they 
trusted so blindly had capriciously deserted his post. It was confidence 
in his sotfndness of judgment, rectitude of purpose, and unwavering 
assiduity in business that had kept them hitherto out of the panic, and 
now that they were of a sudden bereft of these, they demoralized one 
another rapidly. News travels slowly from the districts perdus of the 
Highlands when there is no one specially interested in forwarding them, 
yet an event so tragic, happening in a family so widely known, could 
not be long kept from the papers. George Childersleigh’s death was 
chronicled with Hugh’s escape, and shareholders of the Crédit Foncier, 
believing at first that their truant Governor remained alive and well, had 
no reason to doubt he was sacrificing their common interests and property 
to the indulgence of his private feelings,—feelings doubtless laudable and 
very natural in their way, but cruelly misplaced just then. 

Hemprigge had everything his own way. He had only to talk and there 
were crowds to listen. The faintest whisper from the Manager’s room 
circulated as one in the gallery of St. Paul’s. Purkiss, shocked for once, had 
started off immediately on receipt of the awful intelligence, without even 
thinking of communicating with the administration of the Crédit Foncier ; 
indeed his relations with its Manager had greatly cooled of late. McAlpine 
had run down to Brighton for some days, and none of the Directors 
within call had much interest in defending the Governor, whose departure 
from town they had thought very, ill-timed, to say the least of it. At 
his own suggestion, and by their instructions, the Manager wrote letter 
after letter, sent off telegram after telegram. As may be naturally 
supposed, letter after letter was flung unopened on the heap on the hall 
table at Killoden, and the telegrams only swelled it when Maude had once 
convinced herself they merely related to matters of business. 


The Council of the Crédit Foncier was met im gloomy conclave. 
«No man can feel more than I do for a family bereavement and all 
that sort of thing,” exclaimed Schwartzchild ; ‘‘but a party who delibe- 
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rately accepts responsibilities like Childersleigh’s ought to regard them as 
paramount.” 

“Common civility, to say nothing of business considerations, might 
have made him write forthwith,” said another. ‘‘ If aman’s whole family 
lay stretched on their death-beds, he ought to find time for a note.” 

‘Captain Childersleigh is scarcely a relation even; a most distant 
connection in fact,” interposed Hemprigge. 

“Well!” exclaimed honest Marxby, ‘“‘I always have believed in 
Childersleigh, and I won't give him up yet awhile. This silence is very 
unlike him, and after all he may have good reason for it. At the same 
time I for one mean to look after my stake in the Company.” Marxby 
was extensively committed in various quarters of the world, and the pros- 
pects of some of his very best contracts looked rather grave. ‘‘ We must 
think of ourselves and our property before anything or any one, and ought 
to lose no time in making the best arrangements we can for carrying on 
the business without him.” 

‘‘ There need have been no difficulty about it,” remarked Hemprigge ; 
‘‘ had it not been for that system of his,—a mistaken one, I needs must call 
it,—of superintending everything himself; perfect so long as he was here 
no doubt, but we find out its weakness in his absence. Perhaps I ought 
not to blame him, for he has relieved me of a great deal of trouble and 
responsibility. Still I must say i 

‘“‘T say now just what I always have said,” interrupted Schwartzchild, 
‘‘ that he pushed it to excess, and see, as Hemprigge says, what has come 
of it, and where it has landed us. But here comes McAlpine, and with 
more bad news for us, if I’m not mistaken. Speak up, man: what is it, 
anything fresh come to grief?” 

‘‘Indeed, then, there is, Schwartzchild, and I would rather ten times 
over have heard of the fall of the house that stands the deepest in our 
books. Hugh Childersleigh is lying in the Highlands dead or dying. 
You may read that letter if you like: it’s from Purkiss Childersleigh, Sir 
Basil’s son.” 

Schwartzchild took it with a sigh of relief he scarcely tried to stifle, 
and most of the faces round lost something of the anxious expression they 
had assumed on McAlpine’s entrance and Schwartzchild’s surmises of 
calamity. There were few of them but liked Hugh, but assets were assets 
in these ticklish times; while as for human life it is a mere individual 
obligation, a strictly personal liability, that we each settle for ourselves 
when the time comes without involving our neighbours. Hemprigge 
stooped his face over a bundle of papers and said nothing. Schwartzchild 
read the note aloud, in which Purkiss gave a brief business-like account of 
the catastrophe. 

Then the impetuous Budger took the word with a free English para- 
phrase of Géronte’s famous refrain. ‘ What the was the man doing 
in a boat on the water at all, when he should have been sitting on his 
chair in his room here! That came of taking those fine West End gentle- 
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men, that can’t get along without holiday-making, to do your work. One 
would have thought he had concern enough of his own in the Company, 
to keep him looking sharp after it in times like these.” 

‘‘The Governor had reduced his holding very materially lately,” 
murmured Hemprigge. 

‘“‘ Lucky for him perhaps, sir,” rejoined McAlpine, fiercely ; ‘‘ that is 
if he be living still, and we are to look to you to manage things while he 
is away from us.” 

It was but a random shell fired on the impulse of the moment: yet 
judging from the dark cloud that rose to Hemprigge’s forehead, it must 
have exploded something in the Manager’s magazine of secrets. ‘‘ As for 
you, gentlemen,” he went on, turning to the others, ‘I might have hoped 
you would have felt more kindly to one who has been a good friend to 
us all, than to suffer him—his memory perhaps I ought to say by this 
time—to be outraged. It was an unlucky day for him when he started 
on this ill-fated expedition ; but if giving himself up heart and soul to his 
work and yours ever earned an over-tasked man a week’s holiday, surely 
Hugh Childersleigh had deserved one. If he did sell his shares they were 
sold aboveboard, and he made no secret of the reason. It was but the 
other day I tried to argue him out of his determination to risk not only the 
money he made with us, but that other fortune he counts upon, that 
he might keep the bears from your property. But you may well lament he 
ever went where he did, for you may look long in this room, and out of 
it, before you find a man that’s fit to fill his shoes.” 

‘‘T like you none the worse for standing up for our excellent friend,” 
rejoined Schwartzchild, without the slightest sign of irritation ; “ and it’s 
possible there may be more truth than compliment in that concluding 
remark of yours. I, for one, am sorry enough for Childersleigh ; bui 
you must remember that, before all, we are business men, assembled 
to look after great interests in awkward times. It’s just because we do 
value him that we have all been so much put out, and thought more 
perhaps of our misfortunes than his.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said McAlpine, accepting Schwartzchild’s proffered hand 
rather sullenly, ‘‘ we need say no more about it. He is a fool who looks 
for grapes on thistles or feelings in a Board-room. If it’s any comfort 
to you, I can promise that in future at least you shall not go without 
news of the Governor, that’s to gay, if there are news to send. I start 
myself for the Highlands to-night; and perhaps I had best take myself 
off at once, as I don’t feel much in the mind for business.” 

The warm-hearted chieftain might have served his friend better by 
remaining in London, and mounting guard over the Manager they both 
disliked. But Hugh was in extremity of danger; it was in his own 
country the melancholy accident had happened; he was Sir Basil’s 
nearest neighbour ; it was he who had persuaded him to go to Killoden ; 
and, if he had never offered Sir Basil his well-meant advice, George and 
Hugh might both have been alive and well. So self-reproach conspired 
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with anxiety to decide his plans, and Hemprigge saw the door close 
behind him with unfeigned gratitude. 

Now they knew they had nothing to look for from the Governor, the 
meeting set itself to serious business. Hugh blotted out of their hopes, 
Hemprigge remained the only man for the hour, for he alone held the 
clue to all their multifarious transactions. None of the gentlemen 
present had reason to doubt his loyalty to the Company, and even had 
they suspected him they could hardly help themselves. 

‘¢ Well, Hemprigge,”’ said Schwartzchild, ‘this is a bad business, but 
you have worked hand-in-hand with the Governor from the first, and it is 
to you we must look to fill his place in the meantime.” 

“T shall do what I can, that you may be sure of, gentlemen,” 
returned Hemprigge modestly ; ‘‘and as, in my opinion, there could be 
no more fatal mistake than a change of conduct and policy in the middle 
of a crisis, I shall do my best to carry out the Governor’s plans, and to 
think as the Governor would have thought. I need not tell you that 
Mr. Childersleigh and I have had many anxious consultations since the 
stoppage of the Suburban, and am glad to be able to assure you that t 
knew his mind most thoroughly.” 

‘* A sound principle in the main, that of holding the same course, 
Hemprigge, only you will spoil all if you push it too far. You have 
a good head of your own upon your shoulders, and we shall expect 
you to use it and show you are worth your high salary. No man, if he 
were twenty Childersleighs, can foresee everything, and you must think 
and act for us as exigencies arise.” 

“‘ T’ll do my best,”” Hemprigge repeated. He saw in the faces round 
him that he could venture to be self-depreciatory. ‘‘ But, as Iam not one 
of those men who hold by their own ideas in the teeth of every one else’s, 
I hope you will forgive my submitting matters of difficulty as they arise 
to your judgment, gentlemen, and troubling you something oftener 
perhaps than you have been used to be troubled.” 

Nothing could be more reassuring, more pleasant, or more delicately 
flattering, and the Court separated, congratulating themselves on being 
able to leave their interests in the hands of a man at once so shrewd, so 
modest, and so amenable to control. On his side, Hemprigge felt he had 
no small cause for gratitude. His friend and patron, the Evil One, had 
come to his aid at an exceedingly critical moment, and flung him a spar 
when he needed it very sorely. He clutched the devilsend with thank- 
fulness and tenacity, and vowed it should be no fault of his if he did 
not float by it till the return of better times. For, sucked deeper and 
deeper into the vortex of speculation, bruised and sore from the fragments 
of wreck he hustled up against, bobbing about by this time in very 
broken water, more than once he had dipped clean out of sight of the 
cheering light of hope, and been tempted to throw up his hands and 
let himself settle quietly to the bottom. More than once he had been 
hard driven to meet inconvenient calls, and liabilities were closing 
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round him fast. The pleasure with which he used to count and calculate 
his gains became a memory and a bitter one. Nowhe did not dare 
estimate his possible losses; it was suffering in itself to a man whose 
mind was naturally printed off in figures and ruled like a ledger, not to 
dare a conception how he stood with the world, to have to live and grope 
in an impenetrable cloud, beyond which might lie insolvency and social 
destitution. Had he given his better judgment its head, it would have 
pierced the fog and acknowledged the insolvency to be imminent and 
menacing: for in former days few men in the City would have recog- 
nized more clearly than Hemprigge whither the City was hurrying, 
or how wild was the expectation that anything could save him from 
the consequence of his indiscretions. But misdirecting his diseased 
strength of will, he almost succeeded in deluding himself into a belief in 
the speedy advent of better days, and thus his opportunities at the Crédit 
Foncier came to him like a fresh lease of life. Breathing-time was what 
he had prayed for, and here he had it: what he must do was to make 
the most’ of the blessing. 

That meeting gave the Crédit Foncier a new client, and made its 
Managing Director his own best customer. Nothing could be fairer. He 
enjoyed the absolute confidence of the Board, and the Board possessed the 
entire trust of the shareholders: so with whom could he deal more unre- 
servedly than himself? Besides, as all flesh is grass, all credit is mortal ; 
and it was no impeachment on his that it should share the common lot, 
and although, in reality, sound to the heart's core, occasionally stand in need 
of nursing. With credit the suspicion of disease is more than likely to 
lead on to disease itself: so, in simple duty to his employers, he was con- 
strained to take the utmost care of his. The insolvency of a manager 
must be a deadly shock to the Company he directs ; so, on principle, he 
was bound to employ the Company’s funds on his own behoof, and for 
his private purposes plunge his hands in their money-chests. He had 
always entertained decided views of his own as to the propriety of finance 
companies reposing unbounded confidence in their managing men, and 
leaving them absolute discretion as to revealing or making a mystery of 
the more delicate transactions. Here was a case directly in point. So, 
when his necessities compelled him to negotiate a temporary loan, he said 
nothing about it to any one ; and as he kept the bankers’ pass-books in his 
own hands, he had no need to embarrass his subordinates, or risk scan- 
dalizing the weaker minds among his colleagues, by letting them behind 
the scenes in his own special department. 

Nor, as it fortunately happened, was that any very difficult matter. 
As we have seen, the system of personal government had always much 
prevailed in Lothbury; the most business-like of the Directors had 
habituated themselves to taking Childersleigh’s words, countersigning his 
cheques, and endorsing his signature, very much as matter of form; and 
now Hemprigge found himself voted into Childersleigh’s shoes. More- 
over, by this time, those of the Council who traded on their own accounts, 
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were far too much concerned with their own affairs to increase the atten- 
tion they were in the habit of paying to those of the Company. Others 
of them—the Greek contingent for example—were too much enchanted 
with the greater facilities extended to them under the new administration, 
to care to cavil or to criticize it. There were members of the Crédit 
Foncier Board who figured on a round dozen of others, two-thirds of them 
already among the quicksands; and these were only too happy to leave 
one of the many irons that threatened to burn their fingers, to be tended 
by a man so notoriously clear-headed as Hemprigge. So Hemprigge 
could, at any moment, have, for the asking, the two signatures that were 
de rigueur to supplement his own, either from the ornamental division of 
the Board who were innocent as children, or from the bustling one who 
scratched their autographs standing, and set the final flourish to them as 
they were hurrying along towards the door. 

In this crisis of his affairs he found no one’s co-operation more useful 
to him than that of the dignified Sir Ralph Palliser; who, in his serene 
repose, looked down upon the bustle and scramble around him as the 
eternal Sphinx on a mob of shrieking tourists and gesticulating Arabs ; 
who stepped into the Manager’s room with his head {in the air, his chest 
inflated, and his alternate feet committing themselves with diplomatic 
deliberation to the deep-piled carpet, as if each step was on the grave of 
a state secret; who, amid all your awe, suggested the irreverent com- 
parison of a cock-pheasant swelling himself to the autumn sun in a stubble- 
field. Perhaps the grey eye, so long accustomed to gaze across to the 
frozen Neva from the sunny Bosphorus, could not so easily concentrate 
its force of vision on objects within an inch of the lofty aquiline nose ; 
possibly the giant intellect that had grappled with Gortschakoff wanted the 
flexibility that can pick up the trifles lying at its feet. Certain it is that 
there was no one of his colleagues whom Hemprigge welcomed to Loth- 
bury with more unaffected cordiality than Sir Ralph; yet, even while 
devoting his precious time to being patronized and instructed by the 
diplomat, he marvelled less and less—such is the inconsistency of man— 
at our unappreciative Government having credited his honoured Mentor 
to the Shah instead of the Sultan. 

‘Bless me, Sir Ralph, ten minutes to two already, and I have an 
appointment in Cannon Street, at two precisely, with a man who never 
waits. But the time flies when you talk, and it is so inestimable a boon 
for a man who has the conduct of dealings with the East to draw on the 
treasures of your experience.. And, by the way, before I hurry off, might 
I trouble you for your name to some half-dozen or so of cheques ? I often 
think what a thing it is to have a name of world-wide reputation on our 
cheques as well as in our councils in times like these; to remind our 
connection that the greatest living authority on Eastern matters is thinking 
for us and them.” 

The Manager's free manipulation of funds was made all the easier to 
him, that the Company had opened three banking accounts; now they 
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had relations with Childersleigh’s, as well as Cox, Barber and Co., and 
the Bank of England. A little before, Sharp and Merryleg had begun to 
be slightly distrustful of their speculative client, who seemed to them to 
have his play of action somewhat fettered, and to be governed rather by 
necessity than policy, in continuing his fortnightly accounts. Now they 
began to reassure themselves, as they found no reason whatever to com- 
plain of backwardness. Mr. Hemprigge had resumed his enterprises, and 
on a scale that flattered him with a really rational hope of recovering all 
he had lost by them. 

Perhaps it is the cleverest men who most often overreach themselves, 
and the most self-seeking who are the most apt to miscarry in their 
search. One memorable morning Hemprigge found an intimate of his 
own in his business-room, anxiously awaiting his arrival. Mr. Shovel was a 
cousin of one of the partners in the great contracting firm of Wheeler, 
Shovel, and Trench, which had lately transformed itself into a joint-stock 
company (limited). There was no mistaking the look of worn earnestness 
in Shovel’s face: Hemprigge, of all men, ought to know that look well. 
Instead ‘of receiving Mr. Shovel with outstretched and open hands, he 
clenched his fists tight, and sealing his pockets with them hermetically, 
waited to learn his friend’s business. Shovel wasted no time in beating 
about the bush, prickly and repellent as it looked, but precipitated 
himself into it forthwith. 

‘“* Good-morning, old fellow. Don’t be alarmed. I know you must 
have a deal to do, so I won’t detain you. I’ve come to you for an 
advance on 600 shares of Wheeler's.” 

Hemprigge pointed his finger in significant silence at the morning's 
Times that lay on his table. Sinister rumours had been bandied about 
the City the day before, and the 100/. in Wheeler’s, 10/. paid, had tumbled 
from 5/1. premium to par. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, I know,”’ said Shovel, answering the gesture ; ‘ but I only 
want 5,0001.” 

Hemprigge smiled contemptuously. ‘‘ My good fellow, I must say 
you don’t overrate my common sense when you come to ask me to lend 
on a margin like that, and with your shares, as I am grieved to see, 
coming down as steadily as the rain falling outside ;—or on any margin at 
all,” he added. ; 

‘‘ But only listen to me. The fall all comes of a misapprehension, as 
I have the means of proving to you,—some paper of theirs that was 
dishonoured in Amsterdam by a gross mistake of their correspondent’s 
there.” 

Hemprigge shook his head. ‘An unfortunate mistake indeed,” he 
remarked drily. ‘‘ Well, I’m afraid I can only let you have my advice, 
and that is to realize your shares, and find the money you want that 
way. Take my word for it, you'll repent it if you don’t.” 

‘‘T must have the 5,000/. by twelve o’clock, or I shall be in the 
insolvent court next week, I tell you very frankly. But I tell you, too, 
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I won’t part with a share, so long as there is a stone left to be turned. I 
came to you first as a friend. You know my principle. I always have 
sold out of falling markets; if I hold on now, rely on it I have my 
reasons.” 

Hemprigge pricked up his ears. Until yesterday every one had 
believed Sir Josiah Wheeler’s wealth to be something colossal. If he 
were really half as rich ds men had believed him, he would never let this 
company go down; and as for his business, it was notoriously one of the 
most extensive in the world. Often before Hemprigge had rallied Shovel 
about being morbidly timid in getting out of schemes that seemed shaky ; 
he had known him more than once submit to absurd sacrifices that he 
might keep on the safe side, and he had every reason to believe he might 
have unimpeachable private information in this case. He renewed his 
protestation by an eloquent gesture, but, as he had intended, his hesita- 
tion did not escape his watchful visitor. Shovel went on breaking his 
teeth on a heart of stone, trying to work on the Manager’s feelings by 
dwelling on his desperate necessities. 

Hemprigge began to scent a good thing, and held back accordingly. 
*‘T’d do anything for you in reason, you know, Shovel, but business is 
business, and I can’t. see my way at all in this.” And he set himself to 
opening his letters as a significant hint to the other that he had wasted 
time enough. 

Shovel scratched his ear despondingly, turned as if to go, seemed to 
take a sudden resolution, and stopped. 

‘¢ Well, look here, Hemprigge ; I should not have done it if I could 
help it, but needs must when the devil drives. I pledge you my honour 
I have in my pocket here a private letter from my cousin Silas,’’—Silas 
Shovel headed every charity-list in the City, and figured more often than 
any man in London on the platform at charitable meetings,—“ and its 
contents must satisfy even you.” 

Hemprigge extended his hand. 

‘‘ It’s marked private and confidential.” 

‘‘ Business is business,”’ reiterated Hemprigge. 

“Tf I must I must,” repeated Shovel, and he held out the note. It 
was dated the previous afternoon : 


“« (Private and most confidential.) 


*¢ Dear Tom,— “ Grand Hotel, Paris. 
‘Don’t part with a single share of ours. We are all right. It 
is unlucky Wheeler should be ill and Trench and I on the Continent ; but 
I shall be back in town to-morrow, and before evening the shares will 
be where they fell from, or even higher. 
‘¢ Your affectionate cousin, 
‘‘ Smas SHOVEL.” 


‘¢ Silas wouldn’t tell a lie to save his life or net a million.” 
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‘¢ At least he wouldn’t put one in writing, I do believe, and that 
alters matters somewhat,” asserted Hemprigge. ‘‘ Well, I'd much rather 
not meddle; but I tell you what, if you don’t find the money elsewhere, 
come back in an hour and I’ll see what I can do for you.” 

In half an hour, as Hemprigge had foréseen, Shovel was with him 
again. 

‘‘T am really grieved to have brought you back, Shovel, I really am ; 
but I have been thinking it all over, and I like it less than ever. Your 
shares are still falling, you see, and I could never answer it to my 
colleagues if I let you have 5,000/. on such shady security. So I fear 
you must sell at once; nothing else to be done.”’ 

‘‘Confound you, it’s too late now,” exclaimed Shovel, throwing 
himself desperately into a chair, clutching at his necktie and glaring at 
the Manager. ‘‘ My six hundred shares would swamp a stronger market ; 
I should throw away my property and be ruined all the same.” 

’ Perhaps you are right. I am grieved for you, I am really grieved,” 
said Hemprigge slowly ; ‘‘ the more so that I confess I think there may 
be something in your cousin’s letter ; although, on the other hand, it is 
quite possible he deceives himself. In short, it may be foolish; but if 
you must sell, I’m content to hazard something for friendship and buy. 
If you must have the 5,000/. at once, I'll write you a cheque and take 
over your shares.” 

‘It’s hard on a man to sell a fortune for asong. You'll put ina 
clause of redemption, Hemprigge ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, I’ll do no such thing, my dear fellow: you can’t ask it. If 
the public are right, I lose my 5,000/., and saddle myself with enormous 
liability. I tell you frankly I go simply on your cousin’s word and the 
chance of some profit. But, if you don’t like it " 

Shovel pled with fervent eloquence for a loan in place of a purchase, 
but Hemprigge was obdurate. ‘‘ Well,” he exclaimed at last, with a 
good deal more of savageness than gratitude in his manner,—‘ well, 
needs must, I say again: let me have the cheque at once, and we will go 
over to the broker’s and have the transfer executed forthwith.” 

So Hemprigge became absolute possessor of the 600 shares, and then 
the pair of friends separated. Hemprigge walked up Lothbury chuckling 
over this unexpected turn of luck; Shovel strolled down. Cornhill, smiling 
pleasantly : as he walked he tore into infinitesimal fragments the apocry- 
phal letter of his cousin. ‘‘ Something snatched out of the fire at all 
events, and a most happy thought of mine it was. I should never have 
got the half for them if I had thrown them on the market. I owed 
Hemprigge one for that Quito gas affair, and now I rather think I’ve paid 
him with compound interest. If I have not weighted him with a cool 
60,000/., my name’s not Tom Shovel. Nothing like those fellows who are 
so cocksure of themselves for trying-a plant on.” 

Mr. Shovel’s private information proved as good as Mr. Hemprigge 
believed when he made his bargain. There was merely a misapprehension. 
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Next day ‘“‘ Wheeler” stopped, and with it their vast works all over the 
world, and among the wreck and ruin sprang up a thick crop of suits at 
law laid at fabulous sums for breaches of contract. Mr. Hemprigge’s 
hasty mental calculation on his latest transaction stood somewhat thus: 
§,000/. for shares + 600 x 90/. money uncalled = 59,0001. of total loss. 
Bad enough truly, and yet probably by no means the very worst. Not 
being in the secret of the workings of Mr. Shovel’s mind, and believing 
that gentleman had dealt throughout in perfect good faith, and left him 
smarting from the screw he had so remorselessly turned, Hemprigge had 
no doubt his interest in the fallen Company was likely to become speedy 
matter of public notoriety. If so, farewell to his lucrative connection 
with the Crédit Foncier. The ungrateful child of his brain would un- 
questionably disown its parent, and thrust him penniless and creditless 
out of doors. Mr. Hemprigge thought of Rifler in his tranquil home 
among the Swedish pinewoods, and sighed. He opened the mighty safe 
that stood in the corner of his room and cheered up a little. There was 
a good deal there capable of immediate realization, a good deal more quite 
worth the carrying away, and then, as luck would have it, he had Sir 
Ralph Palliser and Lord Albert Delacour ready to his hand downstairs, 
willing to sign him cheques to any amount. That night, when the many 
shareholders of the Crédit Foncier laid their heads on pillows more or less 
peaceful, their late Manager was watching the lights of Folkestone fading 
into the distance from the decks of the Boulogne packet. 

Next morning saw a heavy pay-day for the Crédit Foncier ; no arrange- 
ments to meet it and no Managing Director. Messages were despatched 
to his rooms in town and box in the country ; at neither had he been seen 
since he left Lothbury the day before. His colleagues, hastily summoned, 
were in despair. They could only guess at liabilities which a succession 
of pressing applications were rapidly disclosing to them, and while they 
stood and waited, rumour was busy with their credit. Mr. Chubb’s ablest 
artists were called in to tamper with their own master-piece, while the 
mingled group-of Directors, as they sat hungrily watching the proceeding, 
might have reminded one of a promiscuous circle of dogs by Landseer, 
from Sir Ralph the staghound to Budger the bull-terrier. 

Alas! they might just as well have spared themselves the time and 
the anxiety. There was nearly as little of available value within as 
they found at their accounts in the three establishments they banked 
with. The fiat went forth. The folding-doors swung to with a groan 
on their massive hinges, and in the palatial rooms on the ground-floor, 
the light of other days faded from behind the bolted shutters. The 
Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of Turkey had been struck more prostrate 
than its Governor. 















